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OUR LITTLE BOOK 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Arranged by W. E. Crosby, late Superintentendent of 
Schools, Davenport, Ia. Illuminated cover. Profuse 
artistic illustration ia colors and in black and white $.30 


A delightful new book for children in the kindergarten 
and lowest primary grades, introducing many novel and at- 
tractive features. 


FIRST STEPS IN 


Reading Writing Arithmetic 
Drawing Color Music 
Etc., Etc. 


Full-page colored pictures in the best style of lithography. 
Clever outline drawings simple enough for the children to 
copy. Exercises in vertical penmanship. Children’s songs 
set to the simplest music. The work throughout while edu- 
cative in every sense is spirited and entertaining. There is 
not a dull page in the book. Teachers will welcome it as a 
valuable aid in primary work—full of bright ideas and helpfu] 
suggestions. The little folks will hail it with delight. 


SE 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Correspondence with ref- 
erence to examination and introduction cordiglly invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York City. 


Also at CinctnnaTI, CHicaGo, Boston, ATLANTA, and PORTLAND, ORE. 


A HISTORY OF 


The United States 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


By JOHN FISKE. With Topical Analysis, Suggestive 
Questions and Directions for Teachers by 
FRANK ALPINE HILL. 


Fiske’s History of the United States contains 229 I\lustrations (in- 
cluding Mars not colored), 5 full-page colored Maps, and 2 double-page 
colored Maps. 12mo, half leather, Small Pica type, xxi+553 pages, 


PRICE, $1.00, NET. 


Sooa after its publication, John Fiske’s History of the United States was 
added to the list of books authorized for use in the schools of Newton. This 
action was taken without the previous knowledge of either author or publisher, 
and wholly without solicitation, The teachers who have been using the book 
express great satistaction with it, GEORGE I. ALDRICH, Superintendent of 
Schools, Newton, Mass. 


Fiske's History is used as a text-book in our Preparatory classes, and also in the 
Fourth c’ass of the high school and the Seventh and Eighth grades of the Horace 
Mann School. It seems to be the most available book we can find as a basis for 
both advanced and elementary work. Our preference for Fiske’s book is based 
upon an appreciation of its literary style, impartial yet lively manner, philosophic 
treatment, and judicious use of illustrations. J. F. REIGART, Department of 
History, Teachers College, New York, N. Y. 


cH KE 


Descriptive circulars with sample pages ond testimonials from Public Schools, 
Normal Schools and Academics where the book has been used will 
be sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park St., Boston; 13 E. 17th St., New York ; 158 Adams St., Chicago. 
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Nothing that is can pause or sta 

The moon will wax, the moon will wane, 
The mist and cloud will turn to rain, 
The rain to mist and cloud again, 
To-morrow be to-day—LoncGre.iow. 


Dixon's = -_ 


American - Graphite 


. « PENCILS 


THIS YEAR. 


If you arte not familiar with them mention THE SCHOOL 


JOURNAL and send 16 cents for samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Nature Study 
in the Country 


The Development of a 
River Valley. 
By WILBUR S. JACKMAN, 


: 
Chicago Normal School. 


CVVVEVVVEVSVEVGES 


The issues of THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
for December 24 and 31, 1896, contain the most 
elaborate article, in two parts, on Nature Study that 
has ever appeared in any educational paper or 
magazine. 


It is entitled ‘‘ Nature Study in the Country ; or 


The Development of a River Valley ” and is written 
especially for THE JOURNAL by Mr. 
Jackman, of the Chicago Normal School. 
author has carefully worked up a field study ofa 
river 
from Pittsburg to California about 50 miles. 
has taken the physical features, the commercial de- 


Wilbur S. 
The 
valley in Pennsylvania—the Monongahela 
He 


velopment and the social and political growth of the 
life in that valley, the development of values as related to the physical features and in short, he has 
tried to make it a concrete example of how teachers should seize upon the physical umz¢ of their 


neighborhood and train their pupils in a rational interpretation of it. 


over 40 photographs taken by the author. 


The article is illustrated with 


Both papers containing this article sent to any address upon receipt of 10 cents in postage. 
The subscription price of THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is $2.50 a year ; five months for $1.00. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


262 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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Inauguration of the New York an@ 
Atlantie City Through Express, 


Beginning January 15, 1897, the New York and 
Atlantic City through express train, via the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, will be placed in ser. 
vice, daily except Sunday, leaving New York 
at 1:50 P.M., arriving Atlantic City 5:30 P, u,; 
returning, leave Atlantic City at 9 A. M. and 
arrive New York 12: 43 P.M. This train wil] 
carry a combined car and a Pullman buffet parlor 
car between Jersey City and Atlantic City in each 
direction, stopping at Newark, Elizabeth, New 
Brunswick, Trenton, and Bordentown. 

The inauguration ‘of this train formally opens 
the season at Atlantic City. All of the large 
beach front hotels are ready to receive gu 
and all of the manifold attractions of the fashion. 
able early season will be present. 

At no time of the year is Atlantic City more 
delightful than during the Lenten and ante- 
Lenten period. A calm dignity, conspicuously 
absent during the rush of the summer, prevails 
throughout, consonant indeed to both the season 
and the majesty of the mighty ocean. It isatthis 
time that the most enduring benefits are derived, 
The year 1897 promises to surpass in every re- 
spect all former seasons, and the new through 
express brings it within easy reach of the great 
metropolis, 





ONE HUNDRED 


Lessons in Nature Around My Schoo 


By F. O. Payne. 


Will give the teacher the guidance needed to make Nature Study a success. 


Don’t send for this book if you are content to work on laboriously in the dark. But if you really want the 
assistance of those who have worked out the problem successfully, the price of this book will be a small matter 


to you. 
are given. 
provided the book for the teachers. 
terms in quantities. 


The full lessons are given—Plants, Insects, Fishes, Birds, &c., &c. 
It is fully illustrated. The author is a teacher and knows what help is needed. Many cities have 
Price, $1.00; a sample copy to any address, 90 Cts., postpaid. 


SE SE 


Suggestions for a school museum 


Special 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 





ESTABLISHED 18651. 


— AIMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 








Everything necessary tor 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara: 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 


+ALL THE CUTS? 


Published in The School Journal 
ARE FOR SALE 


At Reduced Prices. 
Half Tones, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price 


oo. 
Line Etchings, 7c. per sq. in., minimum price, 





Fine Science Apparatus. 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS Co., 


(St 8 to Set Dept. Nati 1 Sch’l Furn’g Co.) 


Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 

School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 

Works and Salesroom—149-151 E. Huron St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


260-page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 








J. M. OLCOTT,  seanoqvarrers ror 
W.&A. K. Johnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 

AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

70 Fifth Ave., New York. 





IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any Gooriptnn Schenk on Standarc 
Books, Novels, etc., se 


William R. jeatkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New Yorha 


pplication. Importations promptly mad 


Co. 1 














Two Weeks in Florida. 


To see Florida 1s a pleasure; to visit it isa 
privilege ; but to spend a fortnight within its ber- 
ders isan epoch. There is a great satisfaction in 
witnessing the ripening of tropical fruits in their 
own native land, and a peculiar joy in wrestling 
with old ocean's waves when lakes and rivers at 
home are all ice-bound. One appreciates the 
wonders of modern invention and railroad devel- 
opment upon leaving the neighborhood of good 
skating one day and finding himself in the vicinity 
of good bathing the next. Yet this can be done, 
and the man who prefers hunting or fishing will 
take his accoutrements along with him, for Flor- 
ida extends a cordial invitation to all sportsmen. 

Whcoever would exchange for two weeks the 
uncertain climate of the North for the delightful 
and Spring-like sunshine of Florida, should take 
the persopally-conducted Jacksonville tour of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad which leaves New York 
by special train January 26. Excursion tickets 
for this tour, including railway transportation, 
Pullman accommodations (one berth), and meals 
en route in both directions while traveling on the 
special train, will be sold at the following rates: 
New York, $50. 00 ; Philadelphia, $48.00 ; Canan- 
daigua, $52 85; Erie, $54 85; Wilkesbarre, $50.35; 
Pittsburg, $53.00, and at proportionate rates 
from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information 
apply to ticket agents, tourist agent at 1196 Broad- 








qsaun should bs cent ta os cock 08 {ble after way, New York, or to Geo, W. Boyd, Assistant 
cuts ap in the paper, as alt cuts must be di a General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
of Shortly after pubitea: Address Philadelphia. 
E.L. KELLOGG & CO. 61E. goth St., New York When writing advertisers mention this paper. 

we inte ---%. VERTICAL WRITERS - 


For Vertical Writing. 


Works: 





: : No. 556 Fine Points. 
You will like them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 





No. 570 Medium Points, 
Order through the dealers or send for samples 


pence cane «co's 


No. 571 Coarse Points. 


26 John St., 
New York, 
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TEACHERS’ 


ACENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. - . CHICAGO. - - 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. +* 


Age od O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address, 


4 Ashburt ‘on, Mass. 855 Wabash Ave., oy = Keith & Pery B ’id’g, Kansas City, Mo 
* DFith Ave., yp York City, N.Y. 2% King West Roce a 
190 Twelfth Si, Washington, D.C. 420 Century Pia, bmn | Minn, 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. 


For Western PositioNS tapcper WasteRN AGENCY, 


viz: ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boson 775-2. 











E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y 


TEACHERS WANTED 


We have over four thousand vacancies for teachers each season—several times as many vacancies 
as members. We must have more members. Several plans: two plans give free registration ; one 
plan GUARANTEES a satisfactory position for the coming Fal). Ten cents, silver or stamps, (the 
regular price is 25 cts.), pays for a 100-page book, explaining the different plans, and containing a 
complete $500.00 Prize Story, a true and charming love story of College days. No charge to em- 
ployers for recommending teachers. Address 


REV. DR. 0. M. SUTTON, A.M., Pres’t and Manager, Southern Teachers’ Bureau, Louisville, Ky. 


Assists 








FOR THE BEST SERVICE REGISTER WITH 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association of WE. °° “sosros. °" 


BOSTON, 


Our record 2450 places filled. Our manual free. F. B. SPAULDING, Prop. 





KINDERGARTEN soonuss }-gzsstisessss> 
Aaa ms 
7% Bs Ses 


New YORK. 





Send for Catalogue. 
For Schoolroom 


PHOTOGRAPH .-Decoration.. 


All sizes. 4000 subjects in Art, Architecture, Painting, 
and Sculpture. Much cheaper in price than imported 
photographs. Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon. 


$57 ton mass” = Win. H. Pierce & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S «INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.” 


ormer! ublisbed by Charles De Silver and Sons 
‘ eis pens SS from wes set plates on good paper. 12mo, substantial half leather binding. Price reduced 
‘0 


POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


The best translations, convenient in form, exceptionally handy for the pocket, printed from clear type on 
fine paper, attractively and durably bound in cloth. Price, postpaid §@ cents each. Send for catalogue and 
circulars for the McKay publications. Ask your bookseller. 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 23 South 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 


can now be selected with the certainty of | curately described. Special prices to teach- 
securing valuable books only. Our new| ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 
catalogue of all the best books and aids | closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent| volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much | the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
less than cost. It is the result of months of | are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
patient labor. All important books are ac- | ished on receipt of price. 


E. L. KELLOGG*& CO., 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 




















AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or + obdsees 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York, 





chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 





$3 EAst 14TH Street. N, Y, 
To correspond with teachers 
pte pod y or t poses in the 


WANTE jon ae 


$4000. Have sling a . ts States. 

Address, with stamp, H. N. Robertson, M’ 

rae Educational Bureau, Memphis, 
‘enn. 





ove or y tamosipege for a complete 
10 CENTS e story, a true love story 
of college days, and otler "Saterceling matter. The 
regular price of the book is 25 cents. Our business 
is to secure positions for teachers in schools and col- 
leges. We have a few vacancies in offices also. Ad- 
dress SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


SHORTHAND ysis 


in all educational i Taeef tae 





ing, foatars. 

I 446. PITMAN’S system ad and taught 

in blic Schools of New Yo Caer, “ Isane 
an’s Complete Phonographic "Self_Instra nstructor,” 


0 DP $1.50. Specimen pages, Alphabet, and 
Rules for Writing. Free to teachers. M 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union 8q., N. Y. 


Take lessons at the Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, N, W, cor, 20th St., New ork 





Lhe Lehigh University.. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 
Tuomas Messincer Drown, LL.D., - Presipent, 


Classical, Literary, and Vy ne Courses, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Architecture. Also 
combined courses leading to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registersand 
specialcirculars describing the different Courses, 
address The Secretary of Lehigh University. 





PROF, A. LOISGETTE’S 


Assimilative Memory System 


The last, mest complete and ee editien. 
MIND-WANDERING CURE 
SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES. 
peenteopely bound, with portrait a oe 

ce $2.50 American, 10s. 6d. nglish. with 
ie of Educators, Scientific, 'Prefensional 
and Business Men all over the world, 
dress, A. LOISETTE, 287 Fifth Avenue, New York, or 200 
Regent Street, London. Not seld elsewhere. 





Correspondence=Studp. 


The University of Chicago 


offers instruction by correspondence in many de- 
partments, including Pedagogy, Literature, 
Mathemati ates, story, etc. 
are not granted upon work done wholly by 
correspondence, pity credit will be given for courses 
completed by examination at The Un esenty. ont thus 
the time of required residence may be shortened. Work 
may be co Sow time. 
we jal circulars sent on application to THE UNI- 
ITY OF CHICAGO, ( wave on F), The Correspond- 
waco Study Dept., CHicago. 


ante Live teachers successful 
at canvassing or agency 


work to represent our 
publications. Salary and commission. This is 
a rare chance for live men who wish to leave 
teaching for permanenc and paying work, 


Address: E. L. KELLOGG personal, 
61 East oth Street, New York. 

















EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers, 
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REASONS FOR USING 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 


: Breakfast Cocoa. 


Because it is absolutely pure. 
Because it is not made by the so-called Dutch Process in 
which chemicals are used. 
3. Because beans of the finest quality are used. 
4. Because it is made by a method which preserves unimpaired 
the exquisite natural flavor and odor of the beans. 
5. Because it is the most economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. 4 
Be sure ine you get the genuine article made by WALTER ; 
a 
4 





POSSI OCCY 


Sooo °° 


POSS SS SOOO SS SOOO SS OO OOOO SOO See Fe eT ere. 


BAKER & CO. Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. Established 1780. 


pas rsh Asha bp a ap bb bp bpp bpbpbbbpbbbbdbdbdbboaoodbeb000606666666666666 
a i i i i lhl 
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<sa) «For Vertical Writing 
Uses JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VERTICULAR aND- VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


!™ These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
atby careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 





‘*AN IDEAL BOOK,.”’’ 
**A REMARKABLE BOOK.,”’ 
**THE BEST BOOK ON THE SUBJECT.”’ 


are expressions taken from 
opinions of representative 
teachers of 


GIFFORD'S ELEMENTARY LESSONS » PHYSICS 


and serve as illustrative examples of the tone of hundreds of Commendatory 
notices received from Educators. 

It is a recent book, designed for beginners, on the modern plan of instruc- 
tion in the sciences, and is already adopted for a large number of important 
cities and towns. The price is 60c. ; a sample copy will be mailed for 30c. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, Chicago. 


TEACHERS: 


Do you Know that we make many kinds of 


Busy Work? 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue of School Aids and Kindergarten Material. 
You will be surprised at the great number of appliances designed to make 
your work easier and at the same time more telling. 








MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK. ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. 


“ew GEM SPELLING BLANK. No. 3. 


VERTICAL SCRIPT. 





36 Pages. Wholesale price, 45c, per doz, Postpaid, 60c. per doz. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 


Write for Sample. 





EADERS will confera favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 
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Headache 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
says : 

‘* Have found it of great benefit in nervous 
headache, nervous dyspepsia and neuralgia ; 
and think it is giving great satisfaction when 
it is thoroughly tried.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, BR. I, 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





Stands 
at the Head 


For cleansing the hair and 
scalp as a means of preserv- 
ing healthful conditions, and 
for use in treatment of dan- 
druff and baldness 


Packer’s 
Tar 
Soap 


stands at the head of all others. 


**It is moreover an all-round soap, good 
for the body and for the head and scalp.” 
— Woman's Medical Journal, Nov., 189% 
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, The business department of THE JouRNAL is on another page. 
ion 


as All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly 
nt ‘Editors of SCHOOL JOURNAL,” All letters about subscriptions 

: should be addressed to E. L. Kettocc & Co, Do not put editor- 
‘IS jal and business items on the same sheet. 


ch ernieetin 
My Pedagogic Creed. 1X. 


fe., Professor John Dewey, 


id University of Chicago. 
ia; ARTICLE I, 
= I believe that all education proceeds by the participa- 
tion of the individual in the social consciousness of the 
race. This process begins unconsciously almost at 
birth, and is continually shaping the individual’s powers, 
saturating his consciousness, forming his habits, train- 
ing his ideas, and arousing his feelings and emotions. 
Through this unconscious education the individual 
gradually comes to share in the intellectual and moral 
resources which humanity has succeeded in getting to- 
gether. He becomes an inheritor of the funded capital 
of civilization, The most formal and technical educa- 
tion in the world cannot safely depart from this general 
process. It can only organize it ; or differentiate it in 
some particular direction. 

I believe that the only true education comes through 
the stimulation of the child’s powers by the demands of 
the social situations in which he finds himself. Through 
these demands he is stimulated to act as a member of a 
unity, to emerge from his original narrowness of action 
d and feeling and to conceive of himself from the stand- 
ro point of the welfare of the group to which he belongs. 
| Through the responses which others make to his own 

activites he comes to know what these mean in social 
terms. The value which they have is reflected back into 
them. For instance, through the response which is 
made to the child’s instinctive babblings the child 
comes to know what those babblings mean; they are 
transformed into articulate language and thus the child 
is introduced into the consolidated wealth of ideas and 
emotions which are now summed up in language. 
I believe that this educational process has two sides 
—one psychological and one sociological; and that 
neither can be subordinated to the other or neglected 
without evil results following. Of these two sides, the 
psychological is the basis. The child’s own instincts 
and powers furnish the material and give the starting 
point for all education. Save as the efforts of the edu- 
cator connect with some activity which the child is 
Carrying on of his own initiative independent of the edu- 
cator, education becomes reduced to a pressure from 
without. It may, indeed, give certain external results 
but cannot truly be called educative. Without insight 


WHAT EDUCATION IS. 











into the psychological structure and activities of the 
individual, the educative process will, therefore, be hap- 
hazard and arbitrary. If it chances to coincide with 
the child’s activity it will get a leverage ; if it does not, 
it will result in friction, or disintegration, or arrest of 
the child nature. 

I believe that knowledge of social conditions, of the 
present state of civilization, is necessary in order pro- 
perly to interpret the child's powers. The child has his 
own instincts and tendencies, but we do not know what 
these mean until we can translate them into their social 
equivalents. We must be able to carry them back into 
a social past and see them as the inheritance of previous 
race activities. We must also be able to project them 
into the future to see what their outcome and end will 
be. In the illustration just used, it is the ability to see 
in the child’s babblings the promise and potency of a 
future social intercourse and conversation which enables 
one to deal in the proper way with that instinct. 





PROFESSOR JOHN Dewey, University of Chicago. 


I believe that the psychological and social sides are 
organically related and that education cannot be re- 
garded as a compromise between the two, or a superim- 
position of one upon the other. We are told that the 
psychological definition of education is barren and for- 
mal—that it gives us only the idea of a development of 
all the mental powers without giving us any idea of the 
use to which these powers are put. On the other hand, 
it is urged that the social definition of edycation, as 
getting adjusted to civilization, makes of it a forced and 
external process, and results in subordinating the 
freedom of the individual to a preconceived social and 
political status. 

I believe each of these objections is true when urged 
against one side isolated from the other. In order to 
know what a power really is we must know what its end, 
use, or function is; and this we cannot know save as we 
conceive of the individual as active in social relation- 
ships. But, on the other hand, the only possible adjust- 
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ment which we can give to the child under existing con- 
ditions, is that which arises through putting him in com- 
plete possession of all his powers. With the advent of 
democracy and modern industrial conditions, it is im- 
possible to foretell definitely just what civilization will 
be twenty years from now. Hence it is impossible to 
prepare the child for any precise set of conditions, To 
prepare him for the future life means to give him com- 
mand of himself ; it means so to train him that he will 
have the full and ready use of all his capacities ; that 
his eye and ear and hand may be tools ready to com- 
mand, that his judgment may be capable of grasping 
the conditions under which it has to work, and the exe- 
cutive forces be trained to act economically and effi- 
ciently. It is impossible to reach this sort of adjust- 
ment save as constant regard is had to the individual’s 
own powers, tastes, and interests—say, {that is, as 
education is continually converted into psychological 
terms. 

In sum, I believe that the individual who is to be 
educated is a social individual and that society is an 
organic union of individuals. If we eliminate the social 
factor from the child we are left only with an abstrac- 
tion ; if we eliminate the individual factor from society, 
we are left only with an inert and lifeless mass. Edu- 
cation, therefore, must begin with a psychological in- 
sight into the child’s capacities, interests,and habits, 
It must be controlled at every point by reference to 
these same considerations. These powers, interests, 
and habits must be continually interpreted—we must 
know what they mean. They must be translated into 
terms of their social equivalents—into terms of what 
they are capable of in the way of social service. 


ARTICLE ll. WHAT THE SCHOOL IS, 


I believe that the school is primarily a social institu- 
tion. Education being a social process, the school is 
simply that form of community life in which all those 
agencies are concentrated that will be most effective in 
bringing the child to share in the inherited resources of 
the race, and to use his own powers for social ends. 

I believe that education, therefore, is a process of 
living and not a preparation for future living. 

I believe that the school must represent present life 
—life as real and vital to the child as that which he 
carries on in the home, in the neighborhood, or on the 
play-ground. 

I believe that education which does not occur through 
forms of life, or that are worth living for their own 
sake, is always a poor substitute for the genuine reality 
and tends to cramp and to deaden. 

I believe that the school, as an institution, should 
simplify existing social life ; should reduce it, as it were, 
to an embryonic form. Existing life is so complex that 
the child cannot be brought into contact with it with- 
out either confusion or distraction ; he is either over- 
whelmed by the multiplicity of activities which are go- 
ing on, so that he loses his own power of orderly 
reaction, or he is so stimulated by these various 
activities that his powers are prematurely called into 
play and he becomes either unduly specialized or else 
disintegrated. 

I believe that, as such simplified social life, the school 
life should grow gradually out of the home life ; that it 
should take up and continue the activities with which 
the child is already familiar in the home. 
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I believe that it should exhibit these activities to the 
child, and reproduce them in such ways that the child 
will gradually learn the meaning of them, and be cap. 
able of playing his own part in relation to them. 

I believe that this is a psychological necessity, because 
it is the only way of securing continuity in the child’s 
growth, the only way of giving a back-ground of past 
experience to the new ideas given in school. 

I believe it is also a social necessity because the home 
is the form of social life in which the child has been 
nurtured and in connection with which he has had his 
moral training, It is the business of the school to 
deepen and extend his sense of the values bound up in 
his home life. 

I believe that much of present education fails because 
it neglects this fundamental principle of the school as 
a form of community life. It conceives the school as a 
place where certain information is to be given, where 
certain lessons are to be learned, or where certain 
habits are to be formed. The value of these is con- 
ceived as lying largely in the remote future ;_ the child 
must do these things for the sake of something else he 
is to do ; they are mere preparation. As a result they 
do not become a part of the life experience of the child 
and so are not truly educative. 

I believe that the moral education centers about this 
conception of the school as a mode of social life, that 
the best and deepest moral training is precisely that 
which one gets through having to enter into proper re- 
lations with others in a unity of work andthought. The 
present educational systems, so far as they destroy or 
neglect this unity, render it difficult or impossible to 
get any genuine, regular moral training. 

I believe that the child should be stimulated and 
controlled in his work through the life of the com- 
munity. 

I believe that under existing conditions far too much 
of the stimulus and control proceeds from the teacher, 
because of neglect of the idea of the school as a form 
of social life. 

I believe that the teacher’s place and work in the 
school is to be interpreted from this same basis. The 
teacher is not in the school to impose certain ideas or 
to form certain habits in the child, but is there asa 
member of the community to select the influences which 
shall affect the child and to assist him in properly re- 
sponding to these influences. 

I believe that the discipline of the school should 
proceed from the life of the school as a whole and not 
directly from the teacher. 

I believe that the teacher’s business is simply to de- 
termine on the basis of larger experience and riper 
wisdom, how the discipline of life shall come to the 
child. 

I believe that all questions of the grading of the child 
and his promotion should be determined by reference 
to the same standard. Examinations are of use only so 
far as they test the child’s fitness for social life and re- 
veal the place in which he can be of the most service 
and where he can receive the most help. 


ARTICLE III, THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF EDUCATION, 


I believe that the social life of the child is the basis 
of concentration, or correlation, in all his training or 
growth. The social life gives the unconscious unity 
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and the background of all his efforts and of all his at- 
tainments. 

I believe that the subject-matter of the school cur- 
riculum should mark a gradual differentiation out of 
the primitive unconscious unity of social life, 

I believe that we violate the child's nature and ren- 
der difficult the best ethical results, by introducing the 
child too abruptly to a number of special studies, of 
reading, writing, geography, etc., out of relation to this 
social life. 

I believe, therefore, that the true center of correla- 
tion on the school subjects is not science, nor literature, 
nor history, nor geography, but the child’s own social 
activities. 

I believe that education cannot be unified in the 
study of science, or socalled nature study, because 
apart from human activity, nature itself is not a unity ; 
nature in itself is a number of diverse objects in space 
and time, and to attempt to make it the center of work 
by itself, is to introduce a principle of radiation rather 
than one of concentration. 

I believe that literature is the reflex expression and 
interpretation of social experience ; that hence it must 
follow upon and not precede such experience. It, 
therefore, cannot be made the basis, although it may be 
made the summary of unification. 

I believe once more that history is of educative value 
in so far as it presents phases of social life and growth. 
It must be controlled by reference to social life. When 
taken simply as history it is thrown into the distant 
past and becomes dead and inert. Taken as the record 
of man’s social lite and progress it becomes full of 
meaning. I believe, however, that it cannot beso taken 
excepting as the child is also introduced directly into 
social life. 

I believe accordingly that the primary basis of edu- 
cation is in the child’s powers at work along the same 
general constructive lines as those which have brought 
civilization into being. 

I believe that the only way to make the child con- 
scious of his social heritage is to enable him to perform 
those fundamental types of activity which make civili- 
zation what it is. 

I believe, therefore, in the so-called expressive or 
constructive activities as the center of correlation. 

I believe that this gives the standard for the place of 
cooking, sewing, manual training, etc., in the school. 

I believe that they are not special studies which are 
to be introduced over and above a lot of others in the 
way of relaxation or relief, or as additional accom- 
plishments. I believe rather that they represent, as 
types, fundamental forms of social activity ; and that it 
is possible and desirable that the child’s introduction 
into the more formal subjects of the curriculum be 
through the medium of these activities. 

I believe that the study of science is educational in 
so far as it brings out the materials and processes which 
make social life what it is. 

I believe that one of the greatest difficulties in the 
present teaching of science is that the material is pre- 
sented in purely objective form, or is treated as a new 
peculiar kind of experience which the child can add to 
that which he has already had. In reality, science is 
of value because it gives the ability to interpret and 
control the experience already had. It should be in- 
troduced, rot as so much new subject-matter, but as 


showing the factors already involved in previous expe- 
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rience and as furnishing tools by which that experience 
can be more easily and effectively regulated. 

I believe that at present we lose much of the value 
of literature and language studies because of our elim- 
ination of the social element. Language is almost al- 
ways treated in the books of pedagogy simply as the 
expression of thought. It is true that language is a 
logical instrument, but it is fundamentally and primarily 
a social instrument. Language is the device for com- 
munication ; it is the tool through which one individual 
comes to share the ideas and feelings of others. When 
treated simply as a way of getting individual informa- 
tion, or as a means of showing off what one has learned, 
it loses its social motive and end. 

I believe that there is, therefore, no succession of 
studies in the ideal school curriculum. If education is 
life, all life has, from the outset, a scientific aspect ; an 
aspect of art and culture and an aspect of communica- 
tion. It cannot, therefore, be true that the proper 
studies for one grade are mere reading and writing, and 
that at a later grade, reading, or literature, or science, 
may be introduced. The progress is not in the succes- 
sion of studies but in the development of new attitudes 
towards, and new interests in, experience. 

I believe finally, that education must be conceived as 
a continuing reconstruction of experience ; that the 
process and the goal of education are one and the same 
thing. 

I believe that to set up any end outside of education, 
as furnishing its goal and standard, is to deprive the 
educational process of much of its meaning and tends 
to make us rely upon false and external stimuli in deal- 
ing with the child. 


ARTICLE IV. THE NATURE OF METHOD, 


I believe that the question of method is ultimately 
reducible to the question of the order of development 
of the child’s powers and interests. The law for pre- 
senting and treating material is the law implicit within 
the child’s own nature. Because this is so I believe the 
following statements are of supreme importance as de- 
termining the spirit in which education is carried on : 

1. 1 believe that the active side precedes the passive 
in the development of the child nature ; that expression 
comes before conscious impression ; that the muscular 
development precedes the sensory; that movements 
come before conscious sensations ; I believe that con- 
sciousness is essentially motor or impulsive ; that con- 
scious states tend to project themselves in action. 

I believe that the neglect of this principle is the cause 
of a large part of the waste of time and strength in 
school work. The child is thrown into a passive, re- 
ceptive or absorbing attitude. The conditions are such 
that he is not permitted to follow the law of his nature ; 
the result is friction and waste. 

I believe that ideas (intellectual and rational pro- 
cesses) also result from action and devolve for the sake 
of the better control of action. What we term reason 
is primarily the law of orderly or effective action. To 
attempt to develop the reasoning powers, the powers of 
judgment, without reference to the selection and ar- 
rangement of means in action, is the fundamental fal- 
lacy in our present methods of dealing with this matter. 
As a result we present the child with arbitrary symbols. 
Symbols are a necessity in mental development, but 
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they have their place as tools for economizing effort ; 
presented by themselves they are a mass of meaningless 
and arbitrary ideas imposed from without. 

2. I believe that the image is the great instrument of 
instruction, What a child gets out of any subject pre- 
sented to him is simply the images which he himself 
forms with regard to it. 

I believe that if nine tenths of the energy at present 
directed towards making the child learn certain things, 
were spent in seeing to it that the child was forming 
proper images, the work of instructicn would be indefi- 
nitely facilitated. 

I believe that much of the time and attention now 
given to the preparation and presentation of lessons 
might be more wisely and profitably expended in train- 
ing the child’s power of imagery and in seeing to it that 
he was continually forming definite, vivid, and growing 
images of the various subjects with which he comes in 
contact in his experience. 

3. I believe that interests are the signs and symptoms 
of growing power. I believe that they represent dawn- 
ing capacities. Accordingly the constant and careful 
observation of interests is of the utmost importance for 
the educator. 

I believe that these interests are to be observed as 
showing the state of development which the child has 
reached. 


I believe that they prophesy the stage upon which he 
is about to enter. 

I believe that only through the continual and sympa- 
thetic observation of childhood’s interests can the 
adult enter into the child’s life and see what it is ready 
for, and upon what material it could work most readily 
and fruitfully. 

I believe that these interests are neither to be hum- 
ored nor repressed. To repress interest is to substitute 
the adult for the child, and so to weaken intellectual 
curiosity and alertness, to suppress initiative, and to 
deaden interest. To humor the interests is to substi- 
tute the transient for the permanent. The interest is 
always the sign of some power below; the important 
thing is to discover this power. To humor the interest 
is to fail to penetrate below the surface and its sure re- 
sult is to substitute caprice and whim for genuine in- 
terest, 

4. I believe that the emotions are the reflex of 
actions. 

I believe that to endeavor to stimulate or arouse the 
emotions apart from their corresponding activities, is 
to introduce an unhealthy and morbid state of mind. 

I believe that if we can only secure right habits of 
action and thought, with reference to the good, the 
true, and the beautiful, the emotions will for the most 
part take care of themselves. 

I believe that next to deadness and dullness, formal- 
ism and routine, our education is threatened with no 
greater evil than sentimentalism. 

I believe that this sentimentalism is the necessary re- 
sult of the attempt to divorce feeling from action. 

ARTICLE V. THE SCHOOL AND SOCIAL PROGRESS, 

I believe that education is the fundamental method 
of social progress and reform. 

I believe that all reforms which rest simply upon the 
enactment of law, or the threatening of certain penal- 
ties, or upon changes in mechanical or outward arrange- 
rangements, are transitory and futile. 
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I believe that education is a regulation of the process. 
of coming to share in the social consciousness ; and 
that the adjustment of individual activity on the basis 
of this social consciousness is the only sure method of 
social reconstruction. 

I believe that this conception has due regard for both 
the individualistic and socialistic ideals. It is duly 
individual because it recognizes the formation of a cer- 
tain character as the only genuine basis of right living. 
It is socialistic because it recognizes that this right 
character is not to be formed by merely individual pre- 
cept, example, or exhortation, but rather by the influ- 
ence of a certain form of institutional or community 
life upon the individual, and that the social organism 
through the school, as its organ, may determine ethical 
results, 


I believe that in the ideal school we have the recon- 
ciliation of the individualistic and the institutional 
ideals. 

I believe that the community’s duty to education is, 
therefore, its paramount moral duty. By law and pun- 
ishment, by social agitation and discussion, society can 
regulate and form itself in a more or less haphazard and 
chance way. But through education society can formu- 
late its own purposes, can organize its own means and 
resources, and thus shape itself with definiteness and 
economy in the direction in which it wishes to move. 

I believe that when society once recognizes the pos. 
sibilities in this direction, and the obligations which 
these possibilities impose, it is impossible to conceive 
of the resources of time, attention, and money which 
will be put at the disposal of the educator. 

[ believe it is the business of every one interested in 
education to insist upon the school as the primary and 
most effective interest of social progress and reform in 
order that society may be awakened to realize what the 
school stands for, and aroused to the necessity of en- 
dowing the educator with sufficient equipment properly 
to, perform his task. 

I believe that education thus conceived marks the 
most perfect and intimate union of science and art con- 
ceivable in human experience. 

I believe that the art of thus giving shape to human 
powers and adapting them to social service, is the su- 
preme att ; one calling intoits service the best of artists ; 
that no insight, sympathy, tact, executive power is too 
great for such service. 

I believe that with the growth of psychological ser- 
vice, giving added insight into individual structure and 
laws of growth ; and with growth of social science, add- 
ing to our knowledge of the right organization of indi- 
viduals, all scientific resources can be utilized for the 
purposes of education, 

I believe that when science and art thus join hands 
the most commanding motive for human action will be 
reached ; the most genuine springs of human conduct 
aroused and the best service that human nature is ca- 
pable of guaranteed. 

I believe, finally, that the teacher is engaged, not 
simply in the training of individuals, but in the forma- 
tion of the proper social life. 

I believe that every teacher should realize the dignity 
of his calling ; that he is a social servant set apart for 
the maintenance of proper social order and the secur- 
ing of the right social growth. 


I believe that in this way the teacher always is the © 


prephet of the true God and the usherer in of the true 


kingdom of God. 
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Rational Correlation. 
By H. E. Kratz, 


These closing years of the nineteenth century are 
markedly years of unrest, discussion, progress. Not 
only in education; but in every field of activity there 
have been the clashing of ideas, the breaking up of old 
systems and the gradual establishment of the new. 

In the educational field, the conflict of ideas between 
radical and conservative has been sharp, and every inch 
of ground has been stubbornly contested. The conflict 
is still on, the smoke still obscures, but the new, purged 
of its crudities, will win. 

In that part of the field where apperception, interest, 
concentration, correlation are the various watchwords, 
there have been such persistent attempts on the part 
of the conservatives to obscure the real issue under a 
cloud of ridicule that many have been prejudiced there- 
by and regard these terms as mere catchwords, or terms 
with which to juggle. 

Believing that these terms stand for a broad prin- 
ciple which has already greatly strengthened and vital- 
ized instruction, and which will accomplish still greater 
reforms in education, I wish to point out a few of the 
advantages of rational correlation, and suggest some 
difficulties to be encountered in correlating. 

I believe, as I have already intimated, that rational 
correlation is a broad enough expression to include in 
it apperception. The process of apperception is the 
old process of assimilating, ¢ ¢., bringing the ideas 
aroused by the thing perceived alongside of similar 
ideas already in the mind. Thus the new ideas are not 
only classified and placed in right relations with the old, 
but the old ideas themselves are to some extent modi- 
fied. Here is the beginnning of the unifying of knowl- 
edge which in its higher forms is commonly called cor- 
relation. 

Some one has said that human life is a succession of 
hard facts and life’s chief business is to knqw and mas- 
ter these facts, This misconception still exercises a 
harmful influence in the education of our youth, be- 
cause it continues to place emphasis on the acquisition 
of the fact, when the emphasis should be placed on its 
relations to other facts. 

The chief significance of a fact does not lie in the 
fact itself, but in its relation to other facts. An isolat- 
ed fact, if such a thing could be grasped, would possess 
no value whatever. It becomes vitalized, valuable only 
as we grasp its significant relations. Education, the 
preparation for complete living, is very largely the pro- 
cess of apprehending, comprehending relations. 

Take the child at birth. Note hiscondition. Thrust 
into a busy world filled with strange sights and sounds, 
he must slowly and painfully begin the stupendous 
task of understanding his surroundings, of bringing 
order out of babel. He can only do it by assimilating, 
i. ¢., bringing similar qualities, properties alongside of 
each other, forming simple apperceiving centers, clas- 
sifying, interpreting, correlating, organizing, unifying 
these numberless sights and sounds. And this dealing 
with relations, this assimilating, this apperceiving, this 
interpreting, this classifying, this correlating, this or- 
ganizing, this unifying the accumulations of knowledge 
must be continued in higher forms all through life, if 
he is to become a cultured man. 

Correlation is therefore a necessary attitude of mind 
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and every effort should be directed towards making it 
habitual, both through the arrangement of the curricu- 
lum and in the method of instruction, 

Rational correlation will greatly aid in the develop- 
ment of right character. 

We hold that the central aim of education should b 
character building. Correlation contributes powerfully 
to the successful realization of strong character. Right 
conduct is largely the result of right thinking, and vice 
versa. Inconsistency of thought leads to inconsistency 
of action. But it must be said that many sincere peo- 
ple lack consistency because they have not sufficient 
breadth of comprehension. They fail to see that their 
attitude on the rights of labor is not in harmony with 
their attitude on the rights of capital, or that legalizing 
a cheap dollar is partial repudiation. The principal 
difficulty is not that they intend to juggle with facts, 
not that they wish to be inconsistent, but that they 
have not been trained to see facts in their true, signifi- 
cant relations, have not been trained to correlate, har- 
monize, unify one fact with another. 

When discussing the legalizing of a cheap dollar, the 
evils of partial repudiation do not lie in their field of 
vision. They are only facing in the direction of the 
advantages of the cheap dollar, and because they have 
not been trained to make what might be called cross 
sectional views, fail to discover their lack of harmony 
with their views on morality. 

Consistency is a fundamental principle in the forma- 
tion of right character. To train our pupils into habits 
of rational correlation, and thus give them power to 
see things, facts, in their vital relations will prove one 
of the most potent means in developing consistency 
and the formation of right character. 

Rational correlation consistently worked out in the 
course “of study and in the recitation, will lessen the 
almost intolerable burdens which are still placed upon 
the carrying powers of memory, and by so doing it will 
woderfully increase interest and power to utilize on the 
part of the pupils. 

Let me illustrate. In a recent investigation made in 
our schools as to the preferences of pupils in regard to 
school-room studies, I found that geography ranked 
second in the list. Had such an investigation been 
made ten years ago, geography would have ranked in 
all probability near the foot of the list. Why this 
change? All because of a better marshalling of the 
facts of geography. I prefer to call this one stage, or 
form of correlation. 

Geography, as taught ten years ago, presented a vast 
mass of disconnected factsand made the carrying power 
of the memory a veritable pack horse of Parnassus. 
Like the Pharisees of old it bound heavy burdens and 
grievous to be borne and offered no compensations. 
What wonder that it proved distasteful ! 

We now build our geographical structure upon a few 
fundamental ideas, such as topography, physiography, 
concentrated about man’s interests, interpret the unseen 
by the seen, make it a study of relations, chiefly causes 
and effects, a thought instead of memory study and 
presto ! it becomes transformed by the wand of rational 
correlation into one of the most interesting and helpful 
studies of the public school curriculum. 

It is not too much to expect that other subjects of 
the school curriculum can be transformed by the touch 
of rational correlation and brought out of the gloom of 
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heaviness and dullness into the inspiring sunlight of 
interest and conscious progress. I have the positive 
conviction that rational correlation will, in the near 
future, greatly increase the efficiency of educational 
work, 

Just a word in closing about how to correlate. Much 
has already been accomplished, and yet much remains 
to be done. The principle is a broad one, and far- 
reaching in its application. It cannot be worked out in 
a day, norina year. It will require years of investi- 
gating, experimenting, and testing. The first step is 
conversion, a change of attitude, a facing in the direc- 
tion of rational correlation and becoming a learner. 
Then will slowly follow regeneration, the development 
of the new life. We shall at first grope about in the 
twilight cautiously feeling our way, retracing our steps 
here and stumbling over some obstacle there, but if we 
keep our faces steadfastly correlationward, the day will 
dawn. 

One of our most serious hindrances will probably 
come from two sources: the one, attempts to correlate 
superficially, a favorite pastime of those who wish to 
brivg this doctrine into ridicule, the other to correlate 
the course of study and instruction with so-called logi- 
cal consistency. Some of a rigidly philosophical turn 
of mind will insist that only the logical order found in 
the sequence of studies, can be followed, others will 
hold that only the psychological order found in the 
child’s activities, must wholly govern, while still others 
will insist that the sociological order, found in the de- 
mands of institutional life must wholly determine the 
line of correlation. 

I don’t wish to underrate the value of logic, but log- 
ical consistency does not always run parallel with 
common sense, Permit me to illustrate what I mean. 
One man can mow my lawn in 300 minutes, therefore 10 
men can mow it in 30 minutes, 100 men in 3 minutes, 
1,000 men in .3 min., and 10,000 men in .03 min. 
you detect any error in my logic? That’s logic but it 
isn’t common sense. Any cranky old bachelor who had 
fallen head over heels in love could reach a more sen- 
sible conclusion. He would know even in that dazed 
condition that the 10000 men couldn’t find standing 
room on my lawn, much less do any work with their 
lawn mowers. Haec fadula docet in correlation we should 
not throw away our common sense in order to be logi- 
cally consistent and thus expose ourselves and our doc- 
trine to ridicule, but rather mix common sense liber- 
ally with our plans. 

If we thus keep our faces correlationward, if we treat 
it from the common sense standpoint, we shall see, in 
the near future, a greatly modified and improved course 
of study with subjects so arranged and so articulated 
that their important relations will be easily grasped by 
the pupils, our methods of instruction will-contribute 
to the same end, and thus our pupils will become better 
thinkers, will build more consistent and stronger char- 
acters, a deeper interest will pervade school work, 
memory will not be so heavily burdened, and the general 
efficiency of our schools will be greatly strengthened. 

Sioux City, Lowa. 
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Dr, Rice’s Contribution to Pedagogy. 


It is perhaps too early to give a correct estimate of 
the value of the researches made by Dr. J. M. Rice, in 
the past two years, under the auspices of the Forum, as 
the two articles published thus far indicate the lines on 
which his investigations were conducted only in a very 
general way. One thing, however, is brought out very 
clearly, particularly in the January article, and that is 
that Dr. Rice is not concerned about the examination 
of pedagogical foundation principles, but that he ad- 
dresses himself rather to intelligent laymen, in and out 
of school, who are opposed to the enrichment of the 
elementary school curriculum on the ground that there 
is no time for anything outside of the teaching of the 
three R’s, or in other words, he attacks the still very 
common delusion that the elementary school must con- 
fine itself strictly to what tradition has stamped as “ es- 
sentials.” Judged from this view Dr. Rice’s contribu- 
tion to the advancement of public education cannot but 
impress professional educators as highly important and 
productive of great good for the schools. 


The mistake made by most of the leaders in 
pedagogical theory is that they do not take into ac- 
count how much the practical application of their ideas 
is dependent upon the attitude of the general public, 
especially the parents of the pupils in the schools. 
Those of them on the other hand who do seek to con- 
vert public opinion to their ideas, fail, as a general rule, 
to adapt themselves successfully to the layman’s mode 
of reasoning, and the result is that they also fail to 
abolish abuses and to introduce the reforms they believe 
to be necessary. Socrates, for instance, certainly did 
all he could to make the thinking people see the truths 
he had discovered, and his Attic shrewdness in this 
missionary work is still admired, yet he had to pay with 
his life for having failed to bring the Athenian public up 
to his plane of thinking. Friar Bacon and Rabelais 
might have advanced the cause of education by two 
centuries if their ideas could have been filtered into the 
public mind. Basedow is an example of an educator 
who understood the people and knew how to bring his 
educational plans home to them. He was called a 
“charlatan” by the pedagogical hermits of his time, 
and his methods were decried by them as undignified 
and smacking of patent medicine advertising. Yet 
Basedow succeeded where these very dignified people 
had failed to accomplish anything; and the clear- 
sighted and unbecobwebbed student of educational his- 
tory regards him as the great powerman of the eight- 
eenth century who converted into realities the philoso- 
phical day dreams of progress-loving thinkers. 


Dr. Rice has thus far concealed his views concerning 
fundamentals in education—and it does not matter 
much even if he should have no philosophy of his 
own,—hence it would be idle to try to compare him with 
Basedow, but his work certainly reminds of at least one 
phase of that of the latter. If those who have educa- 
tional reforms to urge do not succeed in getting them 
under way, they ought to be glad that some one with 
the power of instructing the public comes forward to 
help them. Shrugging the shoulders and crying “ char- 
latan,”’ as some of Basedow’s shortsighted contempora- 
ries did, is childish. Enlightened educators will honor 
Dr. Rice for the work he has undertaken ; and if, be- 
sides instructing the people he presents anything that 
may be of value to pedagogy, they will thankfully ac- 
cept it. Nobody cares what the inventor of the cotton 
gin thought of the raising of cotton, and if Dr. Rice 
can give us some practical points on the method of 
teaching and should have nothing to say of ideals in 
education, he would still be entitled to credit even from 
a purely professional standpoint. 

It is important that Dr. Rice’s contributions should 
be judged from the right standpoint. He was wronged 
enough the first time he appeared in the educa- 
tional field as a critic. At that time he stated very 
plainly that he believed the excellence of an educational 
system to be proved not by the good that might be done 
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under it by individual educators, but by its effective- 
ness in preventing the rise and continuance of abuses. 
Still the majority of teachers in the cities whose school 
systems were shown to be sadly deficient, instead of 
being thankful for the revelations which when used to 
advantage might bring about many desirable reforms, 
followed their first impulse and resented the criticisms 
of Dr. Rice as unpardonable attacks upon public edu- 
cation, The press took a different view ; indeed, every 
newspaper of any importance commended the articles. 
Strange to say, only one of the many educational jour- 
nals published in this country had the courage to stand 
by Dr. Rice from beginning to end, not disturbed by 
the threats of angry subscribers who could not discern 
the inner purpose of the criticisms and the good that 
would come from them ; that one was THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 
ELIMINATION OF THE USELESS FROM THE SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM. 

The first article of the new series by Dr. Kice was 
discussed in these pages last month. Since then a sec- 
ond article has appeared in the Forum for January. 
Its title, “ The Essentials in Elementary Education,” is 
not a very fortunate one. Firstly, Dr. Rice does not at 
all treat of “‘elementary education,” but merely of the 
course of study in elementary schools. Secondly, that 
which Dr. Rice calls “ the essentials,” are only the indis- 
pensable things; in other words, the few positive de- 
mands which an unenlightened public makes upon the 
elementary schools, such as skill in reading, spelling, 
writing, composition, and ciphering, knowledge of the 
rudiments in geography, history, etc. From a peda- 
gogic standpoint there certainly is a vast difference be- 
tween the essential and the indispensable. <A more fit- 
ting title would have been, for instance, “ Conventional 
Demands upon Elementary Schools,” or “ Possibilities 
of the Enrichment of Elementary Courses of Study.” 
But the Forum is not a professional organ, and Dr. Rice 
may be quite justified in choosing a title that answers 
the view of laymen rather than that of educators. We 
mention this because we believe that title of peculiar 
significance, as it is generally supposed to embody the 
thought around which a writer wishes to have his ideas 
crystallize ; the more definite it is, the more fruitful it 
wil] be. 

Turning to the article itself the reader will be de- 
lighted to see how Dr. Rice handles the old fogies who 
believe they are confining themselves to the truly use- 
ful things in education, when they follow the lines of 
the course of study as laid down by tradition. He 
shows what a tremendous amount of time is wasted in 
the teaching of unnecessary details in branches other- 
wise quite useful, and suggests that by a rational 
method of elimination the equivalent of more than four 
years might be saved, “which might then be utilized 
toward enriching the course of study.” Here we have 
the central thought of the whole series of articles. 

Dr. Rice is evidently aiming at three things: he 
wants to show (1) that confinement to the narrow cur- 
riculum of the old mechanical school means to “ need- 
lessly condemn the child to a life of drudgery, and de- 
prive him of elevating influences” ; (2) that in institu- 
tions with broad curricula the results pertaining to the 
convential side of schooling need not be any less good 
than in those who labor for nothing else; (3) that the 
problems most in need of attention at the present time 
are (a) how to harmonize the objects of the school with 
the demands of civilization, (4) what to eliminate from 
the elementary school curriculum, (c) how to economize 
time in teaching. 

The main purpose of the article under consideration 
is to define clearly what society can reasonably expect 
of the schools so far as positive knowledge and skill is 
concerned*, The method Dr. Rice employs to this end 
may be judged from the following : 





*Dr. Rice draws a distinction between what he calls ‘‘ the essentials in 
a course of study” and ‘ measures of educational discipne” which we 
cannot accept. A discussion of this matter must be deferred, however, 


to a later number. 
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“ Society expects, for example, that the individual shail be able 
to write a letter in well-constructed sentences and without gram- 
matical errors. It is not concerned, however, as to whether or 
not the writer is able to analyze the sentences, or to parse the 
words in his letter. If facts should prove, beyond question, that 
individuals who can parse and analyze with facility are able to 
construct better sentences than those who are unfamiliar with 
technical grammar, this subject might rightly be placed among 
the essentials of school work. If, however, it should be proved 
that the English employed by those who had not studied techni- 
cal grammar was practically as good as that employed by those 
who had had a thorough grounding in the subject, then it could 
not be regarded as essential, but would belong to the domain of 
mental gymnastics, 


“In the latter case, the question of introducing technical gram- 
mar into the school course would be purely and simply a problem 
of relative values, z. ¢.,a question as to whether it would pay 
best to devote, say, thirty minutes daily, for four or five years, to 
grammar, or whether more profit would be derived by devoting 
this time to matters of importance and interest now crowded out 
of many of our schools on the plea of lack of time. Whether, or 
in how far, it is possible to lead the child to use good English 
without instruction in technical grammar, is an entirely different 
question, It is one, however, that cannot be decided by a — 
reasoning. Nothing short of the study of results will suffice to 
bring the truth to light.” 


* * * * * “Tn determining the ground to be covered in spell- 
ing, it is necessary simply to secure an agreement as to where the 
line may be drawn between words that the average individual 
ought to be able to spell without referring to a dictionary and 
those that might be salely relegated to the latter. This would 
lead to the ‘** ‘ion of a very large number of words now taught 
in the scho« “which the child may never be called upon to 
use, 

“In penmi it will be necessary to determine what stand- 
ards of legibility m. y be deemed satisfactory. Owing to the im- 
portance of this subject, 1 beg to repeat what I stated in my last 
article, namely, that over-attention to penmanship, for the pur- 
pose of securing elegant writing, may mean the waste, both di- 
rectly and indirectly, of an enormous amount of time. As the 
child, during the entire school course, is obliged to do consider- 
able writing, apart from that intended to improve his penmanship, 
undue slowness in the use of the pen must ba regarded as a waste 
of time against which provision should be made. 

“In arithmetic, aside from the disciplinary element, the ques- 
tion of how much ground it is necessary to cover in order that the 
pupil may be sufficiently well equipped to meet the ordinary de- 
mands of life, requires careful consideration, By exercising a 
wise process of exclusion, the course might be considerably ab- 
breviated. It would be necessary here to make a careful distinc- 
tion between those parts of arithmetic with which everyone ought 
to be conversant, and those parts concerning the more complica- 
ted calculations belonging to special lines of business, and which 
need to be mastered only by the specialist. 

“In English, in addition to the problem of mental discipline, 
the question as to how high the goal should be placed comes into 
play. In written language, limitations that do not appear in any 
other subject are set by the immaturity of the child-mind. In 
other branches, however high the goal may be placed, there is a 
reasonable assurance that it will be reached, provided the instruc- 
tion be thorough, and ample time be provided for the purpose, In 
composition, however, in establishing our aims, the powers ot the 
child must be taken intoconsideration. Consequently, before in- 
struction in this subject can be conducted without undue waste, 
it will be necessary to learn just what the child is able to do under 
the most favorable circumstances. When we have learned what 
the most successful teachers have accomplished, and how much 
time they expended in reaching their ends, we shall have a sensi- 
ble basis for determining what may be reasonably expected of the 
child, and how much time it is wise to devote to this branch,” 


Dr. Rice proposes that committees to be appointed by 
the National Educational Association should continue 
the work he has begun in outlining this method of clear- 
ing the course of study at least of those matters that 
have no better reason for their retainment than that 
they were handed down by tradition. He would also 
have the national government aid this enterprise by a 
special appropriation placed at the disposal of the 
N.E. A. ‘There is no reason why this should not be 
done, It certainly is a matter of pressing importance 
and it is simply impossible for one man to do the work 
alone. In fact, the investigations made by Dr. Rice at 
his own expense and with the aid of Zhe Forumare such 
as the United States government or individual states 
ought to support as readily as they do the collecting of 
statistics in other fields. Ossian H, LAnc. 
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Teachers’ Pensions. 


It is a sign of progress that teachers are forming an- 
nuity associations and seeking to secure pensions from 
the state. If the citizens who saved the nation from 
bullets deserve their pensions, the citizens who have 
saved it from ignorant ballots are no less worthy. 

However, the teachers of several states and cities are 
evidently in danger of making some serious mistakes : 

1. We must not expect state aid. Pensions are very 
unpopular with one great political party and are losing 
favor in the other. ‘he great majority of teachers are 
not voters and their wishes will not secure much atten- 
tion from state legislatures. Taxation, too, has already 
reached its legitimate limits. It is a question whether 
it would be wise for the teacher to accept a pension 
from the state if freely offered ; for such aid would 
arouse envy against our profession and would retard, 
in a measure, the natural increase of salaries. 

2. It is evident that in nearly all the mutual annuity 
associations for teachers recently formed, the per 
cent. of salary set apart to secure the desired annuities 
is far too small. Five per cent. of the annual salaries 
would be none too large. It hardly needs an expert in 
insurance to foresee this fact. 

3. While it is acknowledged that one or two per cent. 
of the salaries will not be sufficient to give a fair an- 
nuity at the end of twenty-five years of service, many 
associations are planning to increase their pension funds 
by entertainments, fairs and legacies. This is the very 
worst mistake of all. 

As members of an honorable (if not an honored) pro- 
fession, we should never appear before our pupils, or be- 
fore the parents of our pupils, as objects of charity. 
We shall never occupy the place in the community that 
is ours by right, if we seek to establish a teachers’ pen- 
sion fund upon an elemosynary basis. Say what you 
will, rightly or wrongly, the world despises a beggar. 

There is one way in which the state might very prop- 
erly extend a hand to its teachers. It might establish 
and maintain a bureau to receive, receipt, and invest a 
fixed per cent. of teachers’ salaries, payable monthly 
and sufficiently large to produce an annuity of half pay 
at the end of 25 years of service. The state should 
then guarantee to the teacher his annuity. 

It will be asked why the teacher might not invest his 
money ina savings bank, or in a life insurance associa- 
tion, or in a mutual benefit company. 

The answer is clear. The state credit offers greater 
security than any savings bank and would protect the 
teacher’s savings from the entreaties of impecunious 
friends and the allurements of speculative foes. The 
state would invest the teacher’s savings in approved 
state, municipal, or county bonds free of charge, while 
life insurance companies take from 15 to 25 per cent. of 
our premiums to support an army of agents and to ac- 
cumulate a reserve ; and the history of mutual benefit 
associations has proved them snares and delusions to 
entrap the sanguine. E. W. LyTTLe, 

Watertown, N. Y. Prin. Watertown High School. 


An Anthropological Problem. 


In THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for January 2 I read the following 
note, which interested me very much: 


North Adams, Mass.—A six-year-old pupil of the public school is at- 
tracting much attention because he makes all his letters and figures re- 
versed, so that they look like writing seen ina mirror. ‘The boy writes 
with his left hand, working with difficulty, ani begms at the wrong side of 
the page. The case has been brought to the notice of an eye specialist, who 
thinks that the image of the object appears reversed to the boy, not that it 
is caused by an unusual crossing of terve fibers, as some have suppcsed. 

Principal Murdock, of the normal school, thinks that the fault is im the 
boy’s expression, not in his impression ; that the trouble lies in the brain 
rather than the eyes. Mrs. Julia M. Dewey. formerly superintendent of the 
North Adams schools, says that she has seen a similar case, and in both in- 
stances she believes the trouble to be in the brain, not in the éyes. 


The case recited here is similar to two that have come under 
my own observation. The second of these is now a member of 
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our third grade. I believe the real difficulty is the intensity of 
“* left-handedness ”’; z. ¢., it is a matter of expression not of im- 
pression, It should be corrected by having the child write with 
both hands at once from the middle of the page outwards. After 
a while he will be able to write with the right hand alone and in 
the proper direction. 

In the case of the little girl in our third grade, she can write 
with either hand separately. With the right hand she writes in 
the ordinary way ; with the left, reversed, as in the case at North 
Adams. She shows normal vision in each eye separately, and 
does not see the printed page reversed. 

To my mind these cases do not present any anomaly beyond 
that of being intensely left-handed. In all two-hand gestures 
the figures traced in the air by the fingers of the two hands are 
the reverse of each ether, as long as the movements are spontan- 
eous. So in the case of writing with both hands at once. All 
are familiar with the ease with which such two-hand movements 
are made. Now, when one hand is required to remain quiet, the 
right-handed child continues to move his right hand from within 
outwards (left to right), but the left-handed child, if acting spon- 
taneously, continues to move his left hand from within outwards 
(right to left). Most left-handed children by an effort of the will 
are able to overcome this spontaneity, reverse the motion and 
make their writing appear the same as any other. 


Hopkinsville, Kentucky. LIVINGSTONE MCCARTNEY. 


Examinations for Teachers’ Certificates. 


State Supt. Skinner announces the following dates for uniform 
examinations in the state of New York during 1897 : 


For first grade certificates: March 4, 5, and August 12, 13. 

For second grade certificates: January 14,15; March 4, 5 ; 
April 23, 24; June 3, 4; August 12, 13; September 24, 25. 

For third grade certificates : January 14,15; March 4, 5; April 
23, 24; June 3, 4; August 12, 13; September 24, 25. 

For training class certificates : January 20, 21, 22; June 9, 10, 
II, 


REGENTS’ EXAMINATIONS. 
January 25-29. March 22-26. June 14-18. September 28-30. 
EXAMINATIONS FOR STATE CERTIFICATES. 


Examinations for state certificates will be held August 23 to 
27, 1897, at the following points : 


Albany, high school; Buffalo, normal school; Elmira, acad- 
emy chapel; Newburg, Newburg academy; New York, Gram- 
mar school No. 69, 125 Fifty-fourth street; Ogdensburg, acad- 
emy; Oneonta, normal school; Plattsburg, normal school ; 
Rochester, high school; Syracuse, high school; Utica, high 
school ; Watertown, high school. 





Announcements. 
The New York City College Club 


Saturday evening, January 17, Dr. W. M. Jelliffe, an alumnus 
of the City College, will read his paper on phonetics and illustrate 
it in his inimitable way. His title is somewhat mysterious as 
announced by President Ketchum: “ The Glossite Alphabet,” 
but those who know Jelliffe and the auditors in the course of tke 
Brooklyn institute, where he lectured on “ The Alphabet for the 
Phonologist,” promise an entertaining, instructing, and humor- 
ous paper. Dr. Briggs and the house committee deserve the 
thanks of all members for the literary menu of last year, but it 
seems that they have determined to outdo themselves in 1897. 

The charter provisions have received a thorough discussion in 
the club rooms, 133 Lexington avenue. 

Saturday, January 9, was De Witt Clinton evening, Inspector 
of Schocls Shack having unearthed his message of 1826. The 
ideas of seventy years ago wou'd be a revelation tosome. The 
modern “reformer” would be astonisked to find that our great 
governor had committed the anachronism of expressing their good 
thoughts and “said their good things,” seventy years ago. 

H, G. SCHNEIDER. 


The Bad Boy and Home Study. 


The next general meeting of the New York Suburban Educa- 
tional Council will be held on Saturday morning, January 16, in 
Law room No. 1, University building, New York, N.Y. Topics: 
“The ‘ bad boy ’—how much extra time and attention shall the 
class teacher give him, and what shall be done if she fail to re- 
form him?” and “ How much time shall be required, and how 
many subjects shall be assigned for home study in the various 
grades of our schools?” All earnest teachers are welcomed at 
this meeting of the council. 

D, A. PESTON, Secretary. 

Mt, Vernon, N. Y. 
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The program of the Indianapolis meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence will be printed in THE 
SCHOOL JoURNAL next week. Supt. Gilbert writes that 
the program is not quite complete ; one place is still 
vacant. It is expected that the East will send a larger 
delegation than ever before. The railroad arrange- 
ments are very satisfactory indeed and the preparations 
made at Indianapolis show that the people there are 
anxious to leave nothing undone that will make the stay 
of the superintendents a pleasant one. 





The complaint the world has made against the teach- 
er for a century has been that he is built on too small a 
pattern. Washington Irving and Dickens did not 
charge that the schoolmasters they portrayed were 
not able to teach the three R’s; it was that this was all 
they could do. The sooner we can get rid of the nar- 
row-minded “ schoolmasterish ” souls and convince the 
world that teaching means vastly more than drilling 
children in reading, writing, and ciphering, the sooner 
the teacher’s office will receive the respect that is due 
to it. 





Ceterum—every qualified teacher ought to be able to 
obtain a professional life certificate, good in every state 
in the Union. 





The name of Edna Dean Proctor is dear to every 
patriotic American heart. Many of her poems, a few 
of which have appeared in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, are 
known and have been recited by thousands of children. 
She is at present in South America. The Repudlic of 
Caracas welcomes her in the following editorial : 


The authoress of “ The Song of the Ancient People,” ‘‘ A Rus- 
sian Journey,” and other well known works, is at present in Cara- 
cas. Our representative had a delightful hour with this charm- 
ing and talented gentlewoman. Miss Proctor has not yet had an 
opportunity of seeing much of Caracas, but expresses herself 
as much interested in the country, charmed with the climate and 
beauty of the valley of the Guaire, and anxious to learn more of 
its inhabitants. A new comer in South America, Miss Proctor 
is gathering valuable material for some of her delicate and weird 
poems, looking ever at the picturesque and romantic aspect of 
things. For this we are grateful to her. The people that poet- 
ize our existence and sweep the cobwebs from weary brows, when 
the day’s work is done, should be the recipients of our deep 
gratitude. 

Have not many of us blessed the genius that charmed us and 
led us in fascination through some delighful tale, in prose or verse, 
or some happy account of travel? Welcome in Caracas, Miss 
Proctor, may your gifts throw some halo over the proverbial cyn- 
itism of the South American, may you idealiz: things heretofore 
matter of fact, and immortalize some of his most cherished tradi- 
tions ! 





The Spelling Match. 


Ten little children, standing in a line, 
“ F-u-l y, fully,” then there were nine. 
Nine puzzled faces, fearful of their fate, 
“ C.i-l-l-y, we B then there were eight. 
Eight pairs of blue eyes, bright as stars of heaven, 
“‘ B-u-s-s-y, busy,” then there were seven. 
Seven grave heads, shaking in an awful fix, 
“ L-a-i-d-y, lady,” then there were six. 
Six eager darlings, determined each to strive, 

- “D-u-t-i-e, duty,” then there were five. 
Five hearts so anxious, beating more and more, 
“ S.c-o-l-l-a-r, scholar,” then there were four. 
Four mouths like rosebuds on a red rose tree, 
“ M-e-r-y, merry,” then there were but three. 
Three pairs of pink ears, listening keen and true, 
“O-n-l-e-y, only,” then there were two. 
Two sturdy laddies, ready both to run, 
“ T-u-r-k-y, turkey,”’ then there was but one. 
One head of yellow hair, bright in the sun, 
* H-e-r-o, hero,” the spelling match was won. 

--San Francisco Examiner, 
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Salaries of Dr. Harris and His 
Assistants. 


Dr, W. T. Harris receives as U. S. commissioner of 
education a salary of $3,000 annually, which is consid- 
erably less than the pay of any other bureau chief in 
the department of the interior. The commissioners of 
the general land office, of pensions and of patents, and 
the director of the geological survey get $5,000 a year 
each ; the commissioner of railroads, $4,500 ; the com- 
missioner of Indian affairs, $4,000. It is a shame that 
the national government has allowed this injustice to 
continue so long. We thank Mr. Wm. H. Sims, the first 
assistant secretary of the treasury, for the interest he 
has taken in the matter, and we hope that his recom- 
mendation to urge the increase of the salary of the 
commissioner of education from $3,000 to $5,000 per 
annum will pass. From his letter to the secretary of 
the interior we quote the following paragraphs which 
contain also a well-deserved tribute to our great Dr. 
Harris : 


It is the duty of the commissioner of education to collect sta- 
tistics and facts show ng the condition and pregress of education 
in the several states and territories, and to diffuse such informa- 
tion respecting the organization and management of schools and 
school systems, and methods of teaching, as shall aid the people 
of the United States in the establishment and maintenance of ef- 
ficient school systems and otherwise promote the cause of educa- 
tion throughout the country, 

1 need not remind you that the efficiency of our system of gov- 
ern nent depends mainly on the intelligence of its citizens; and 
the most efficient means of bringing about the largest possible de- 
gree of intelligence among the people is a progressive public school 
system. In attaining this desideratum a capable commissioner 
of education is of the first importance. The present incumbent 
of this position, Dr. W. T. Harris, has a nat.onal and an interna- 
tional reputation both as an educator and a man of letters. In 
the prosecution of his work he evinces great personal disinterest- 
edness, and I doubt that another man of his capabilities and 
standing could be obtaired to serve the country in this position 
for a salary which is but equal to that received by many subordi- 
rate school officials in the large cities of the country. 

No bureau of this department is, in my judgment, doing better 
or more useful work than the bureau of education. Under the 
present commissioner the foundations laid are philosophic, un- 
s:ctional, and statesmanlike. With rare tact and with modest 
appreciation of the delicate functions of his bureau, he endeavors 
to avoid friction with the state and local systems of education, 
and yet to point them to the way and stimulate each community 
to higher and broader work. This is in accord, I think, with the 
true scope of his duties. I trust that you will agree with me that 
this office should be fitted, by proper salary, to better compensate 
for the services of an occupant of high caliber aad patriotic pur- 


ses. 

I will add that the present incumbent has no knowledge what- 
ever of this action on my part, nor has he ever mentioned the sub- 
ject to me. 

Dr. Harris has never uttered a word of complaint as far as his 
own salary is concerned, but that is easily understood by all 
who are personally acquainted with him and know how dis- 
interestedly he serves the cause of education. Every teacher in 
the country ought to help to secure him a compensation equal at 
least to that received by any of the other bureau chiefs. It is an 
insult to the educational profession to consider the lowest salary 
sufficient for its highest representative. Let every educator be- 
stir himself or herself in this matter and write as soonas possible 
to the senators and representatives from their respective states. 
When doing this they might at the same time urge the speedy 
adoption of the recommendations made by Dr. Harris in the fol- 
lowing letter to the secretary of the interior : 

SiR :—I have the honor to request that you will submit to Con- 
gress the following amendment to the estimates recently fur- 
nished by this bureau for expenses for the fiscal year ending June 


0, 1898, 

First, that the salaries of the two experts in city systems and in 
state systems of schools, which are now, respectively, $1,400 and 
$1,600, be made salaries of the fourth class and fixed at $1,800. 

Second, that the salary of the chief clerk of this bureau be fixed 
at $2,000 instead of $1,800 as at present. 

Third, that the salary of the specialist in education as a pre- 
ventive of pauperism and crime be fixed at $2,500. 

I am compelled to make this request because of the difficulty 
of secur.ng and retaining in this office experts of sufhcient abil- 
ity in these important departments of the bureau work. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. T. HARRIS, 
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This very modeet request ought to be granted with- 
out fail. We are surprised to learn that Dr, Arthur 
MacDonald, a man of international reputation as a spe- 
cialist in “education as a preventive of pauperism and 
crime,” has been paid less than $2,500 a year. Dr. Har- 
ris in explaining this writes : 

“ This bureau is an exception among the departments in the 
matter of salaries, having no high salaries and very few salaries 
of medium grade. The expert engaged inthe study of the schools 
of cities receives $1,400, and the expert of state systems, who acts 
as the general editor of the bureau, receives only $1,600, The 
chief clerk of this bureau also, who acts as commissioner in my 
absence, does not receive the regular amount provided for chief 
clerks, namely, $2,000, but only $1,800. 

Dr. Harris intimates that it is quite difficult to get the 
attention of Congress to the salaries of his bureau. 
This should stir the teachers all the more to use their 
influence with any members of Congress they may know 
personally, to obtain for the bureau of education better 
salaries than the present ones. At any rate they ought 
to write at once to the senators and representatives 
from their respective states, urging the increase of the 
salary of the commissioner of education to $5,000 per 
annum, and also the adoption of the recommendations 
made by Dr. Harris. 


Copics of the Cimes. 


What is included in Australasia ? is a question which even the 
Royal Geographical Society of Australasia cannot answer. By 
British imperial statute it includes New Zealand and Tasmania 
as well as Australia. Why, ask the Australian geographrrs, 
should New Guinea, Fiji, New Caledonia, and other islands of 
the South Seas be excluded? The names and extent of the 
oceans remained in doubt until the Royal Geographical Society 
of Great Britain fixed them in 1845, and the boundaries of Au:tral- 
asia will remain so until some such body fixes them. 











During the present session of Congress there will be much 
discussion and probably some definite action, in relation to the 
project of laying a sub-marine telegraph between the United 
States and Asia by way of Honolulu. The British have also 
frojected a line between Vancouver and Australia, but it is 
doubtful whether Canada and Australia will agree upon the 
terms. In the meantime, Americans feel that that they should 
be moving in this important matter. 


In India starvation is starirg millions of people in the face. 
The great drouth of last year extended from the Himalayas to 
the southern extremity; and from Calcutta to Bombay, and 
rearly all the crops failed. Especially was this so with the poppy 
crop of central and southern India by which millions obtain a 
livelihood. These poor people have nothing to live on when the 
crops fail; they have nothing to eat and no money with which to 
buy food. The Indian government is employing as many as 
possible on puolic works, but this is only a small fraction of the 
whole. Missionaries say that Americans should send a shipload 
of corn to Bombay, and that more would then be sure to follow. 


The British museum announces that a papyrus was recently 
discovered in Egypt on which is written the poems of Bacchylides 
(ba kil’i-déz), a lyric poet and acontemporary and rival of Pindar. 
Hitherto Bacchylides has been known only through the references 
of ancient writers and a handful of quotations, the longest being 
a graceful fragment of twelve lines in praise of peace. He was 
a native of the island of Ceos, The main period of his activity 
belongs to the early part of the fifth century before Christ. By 
many he was placed on the same level as Pindar. Although the 
manuscript was torn into many fragments by the natives who 
discovered it, the writing is so well preserved that it is thought 
by putting the pieces together some fifteen or twenty poems will 
be recovered. 


The Chilean claims commission, appointed to settle claims 
arising between the South American republic and the United 
States for damages incurred during the war of a few years ago, 
has been authorized to go on with its work, This was stopped 
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two years ago, as the commission's existence was ended by limi- 
tation. There are still seventeen American claims against Chile, 
and two, including that for the capture and detention of the /¢aZa, 
are supported by Chile against the United States. 


A great landslide occurred recently near Rathmore, county 
Kerry, Ireland, which caused much damage to property and the 
loss of several lives. The slide occurred at an eminence about 
one thousand feet high, known as Boy hill. The heavy rain 
soaking through the ground loosened a huge mass of earth which 
began to move toward the valley, faster and faster, until it car- 
ried rocks, trees, and everything before it for miles. The move- 
ment of the landslide was to the southwest in the direction of the 
river Flesk, into which a large portion of the earth, rock, etc., 
slipped, blocking it up and causing a back-water that inundated 
the country for miles. 


Prof. Henry A. Ward, of Rochester, N. Y., reached San Fran- 
cisco recently after a coral collecting tour to the Great Barrier 
Reef near the east coast of Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, New 
Guinea, New Caledonia, and elsewhere. They had a twenty- 
four ton schooner with a crew, and a seven ton cutter and crew, 
including a diver and dingies or small boats for collecting. The 
crews were Malays and South Sea Islanders, Thecoral in many 
places looked through the water glass like lettuce or cabbage. 
They were blue, yellow, and crimson, and three or four feet 
across. Some of the single great coral rings were as much as 
twenty feet in diameter and of a deep magenta cclor, Besides 
these there were sharks, sea urchins, and the great giant clam, 
which 1s the biggest bivalve in the world. This clam is four or 
five feet long and weighs as much as 1,000 pounds, 


Some striking facts are given to show the corruption existing 
in the departments of the Chinese government. A tax of about 
two-thirds of a tael per acre is levied on the 300,000,000 acres of 
cultivated land in China. Allowing fifty per cent. for collection 
and leakage, 100,000,000 tael ought to reach the government; 
it realizes barely 30,000,o00o—the remainder sticks to the Engers 
of the officials. Twice as much of the tax on salt gots into 
= ees of the officials as into the treasury, and so on through 
the list. 


Gen, Gomez, the Cuban commander-in-chief has denied that 
he had any thought of surrendering. Indeed, the story that he 
was about to surrender was too ridiculous for belief, and was 
sent out by Spaniards to influence public opinion in the United 
States. Gen, Gomez is said, however, to favor paying Spain 
$200,000,000 indemnity for the cost of the war, provided Spain 
will acknowledge the independence of Cuba before May 1; but 
he will fight to the bitter end rather than accept anything short 
of independence. 


While the British have been talking of the abolition of slavery 
in Zanzibar, the French have made it an accomplished fact in 
Madagascar. The decree, lately issued, declares all the inhab- 
itants free, forbids traffic in human beings, nullifies every con- 
tract providing for the sale of persons, and imposes penalties for 
violation of the law, which are to be tripled in case of second of- 
fense. France promises not to impose any extraordinary war 
taxes on Madagascar and offers to aid dispossessed owners of 
slaves in the form of territorial possessions. 


The question of the purchase from Denmark of the island of 
St. Thomas, and perhaps St. John and Santa Cruz also, of the 
Lesser Antilles, will come up again this winter before Congress 
for discussion, There is a great scarcity of water on St. Thomas, 
and therefore it is barren and most of the supplies have to be im- 
ported, but it would be valuable to the United States as a coal- 
ing station, which is much needed in that quarter. It is thought 
$6,000,000 would buy all three islands. Germany, it is said, 
would like them, but Denmark would prefer to sell them to the 
United States. 


A well informed correspondent, writing of Turkish affairs, says 
that Russia is not honest in her professions to have reforms 
brought about in Turkey, but that she is playing a deep-laid 
game for her own advantage. What Russia wants is to have 
the sultan submit, not to the behests of Europe, but to the ex- 
clusive protectorate of Russia. To the sultan she says: “‘ We 
have done our best, as you know, to prevent your being coerced 
by Europe. We cannot do this forever in the face of public 
opinion there. You must therefore choose between our consent- 
ing to the adoption of coercive measures—when you will prob- 
ably be dethroned and Turkey be placed under a Serepenn com- 
mission—and our guaranteeing you against all comers. This 
boon you can secure by placing yourself unreservedly under our 
protection by means of a secret treaty.’’ The sultan will prob- 
ably prefer to submit to Russia than to Europe whose avowed 
purpose is to dethronehim. Russia is all ready tosend her Black 
sea fleet to seize the Dardanelles and the Bosporus. France is 
with her and Germany and Austria would not be likely to inter- 
fere. What nation has the most to lose if this move should be 
made? Great Britain, of course. ‘he prospect in the East is 
not a peaceful one, 
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“Children’s Sense of Shame.” 


CHILD STUDY CONFERENCE, 


On Thursday, January 7, the Normal College Alumnz Com- 
mittee on Child Study met to listen to reports on “ Children’s 
Sense of Shame.” 

Mrs. F. Schwedler Barnes, formerly kindergartner in the Ethical 


‘ Culture schools and later in charge of the Free Kindergartens in 


Chicago, said that in spite of a thorough research, she found but 
two cases illustrative of real shame. Among the anecdotes told 
by Mrs. Barnes was the reminiscent report: One fine spring day 
a young man went driving. As he drove along he saw a gopher 
sitting upright beside its hole, as orly a gopher can. He gave it 
acut with his whip and the little animal was no more, No 
sooner had he done this, than he felt much ashamed. “ But,” 
said Mrs. Barnes, “ gophers are pests ; every one destroys them, 
Why should you be ashamed.’’ “ Well,” he said, “I was 
ashamed because my motive was pure wantonness.” This exam- 
ple shows that the motive rather than the action itself causes the 
emotion. 

As a result of her study on the subject Mrs. Barnes said that a 
sense of shame presupposes one of two conditions: the establish- 
ment of a high ideal, falling short of which produces a feeling of 
shame ; or the possession of the esteem of dear friends; falling 
short of ¢hezy standard causing shame. 

Mrs. Fézandié’s paper followed. Shame, she said; is due to the 
humiliation of self. Therefore, it is not developed before the 
idea of the ego, which of course precludes the idea of shame in 
very young children. What is often mistaken for shame in young 
children is really fear. The external signs of these two emotions 
are much alike ; hanging the head, drooping the eyelids, and flush- 
ing. Mrs. Fézandié related an instance of achild twenty months 
old who flushed and hung her head when attention was called to 
some slight fault. As the tone used was extremely gentle, the 
—_ could not have been due to fear but was really a sign of 
shame. 

Many instances were cited to show that when children try to 
conceal an act, it is often because the child thinks that a witness 
might interfere with the stolen pleasure : not as is eften supposed, 
because it is ashamed to be seen. 

Of four hundred papers examined for the causes of the feeling 
of shame in children between ten and fourteen years old, 104 were 
ashamed at the discovery of wrong acts ; seventeen that the wrong 
was not discovered ; thirty-eight were placed in ridiculous posi- 
tions (as by a fall) ; twenty-five had some mishap to personal ap- 
pearance ; carelessness, poor lessons, false accusation, greeting a 
stranger by mistake, false boasting, breach of etiquette, receiving 
good for evil were all reported as causing this feeling. 

The sense of shame was alleviated in the case of forty-eight by 
apologizing, thirty-nine by sympathy, thirty by excitement, some 
by the thought that the witnesses of their shame would never be 
seen again, some by being forgiven, by seeing others in a similar 
plight, by laughing at self, by the thought that it might have been 
worse, or that there was time to improve, and several by receiving 
a good whipping. 

A fact significant to teachers was brought out namely that the 
effect of shame is lasting, one humiliation often being sufficient 
to cure a fau!t. 

The teacher must not forget, however, the potent force of 
shame in leading to deceit, for in children the sense of shame is 
stronger than conscience. Self-respect is a positive emotion and 
must be cherished and cultivated by the force of example. A 
proper pride leading to a right action obviates the necessity of 
shame at a wrong one. Lead the child to see that the act, not 
the result, is shameful. 

Miss Lang’s paper was entitled the “ Sense of Shame, its Use 
and Place in Education.” Miss Lang treated the subject from a 
negative standpoint, having had experience with classes of boys 
in whom the sense seems almost absolutely lacking. Of six pub- 
licly disgraced for having dirty‘hands, only one hung his head. 
This is a problem for teachers in such districts. There isso little 
to appeal to in these apparently shameless children. 

Environment reacts on the moral nature by raising or lowering 
self-esteem. How can a boy be ashamed of alie, when hé comes 
to the teacher with that lie from his parent ? 

The sense of shame if employed must be used sparingly. A 
child is never so wholly ashamed the second time, while the phy- 
sical signs can be simulated. 

Miss Kieth, the last speaker, spoke strongly against the use of 
the emotion under discussion, in public. Shame is a social emo- 
tion and isolation moral or physical will produce it. But ifa 
pupil in disgrace can see the faces of his schoolmates, some one 
is sure to look sympathetic. In this case the culprit thinks per- 
haps he is not so bad after all and his shame is turned to anger. 
Shame a punishment and shame as punishment must not be con- 
fused. While the first is an aid to the teacher, the latter ought 
not to be used by him. 

At the next meeting, February 4, Miss Sebring, of the Teach- 
ers college, will present a paper on Children’s Temperaments. 
All interested are invited. LOUISA BRUCKMAN, Pd. M. 

New York, 
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Law Against Optometric Quackery. 


The Executive Committee of the Optical Society of the state 
of New York will ask the legislature to pass this session a bill 
providing for the examination by a board of examiners in opto- 
metry of all persons who engage in the practice of optometry in 
the state, optometry being, as described in the bill, the science of 
determining the physical condition of the human eye for the pur- 
pose of fitting it with glasses. To all persons who pass the ex- 
aminations, certificates will be issued, and every person author- 
ized to practice must register at the county clerk's office. The 
bill will in no way interfere with opticians or other dealers in eye- 
glasses who do not represent themselves as being experts in op- 
tometry when they are not. 


Art Education in Public Schools. 


An afternoon lecture on “ The Emancipation and Enrichment 
of Drawing in Public Schools,” will be given at the Teachers 
college, Morningside Heights, 120th street, West, New York, on 
Friday, January 22, by Henry T. Bailey, state supervisor of draw- 
ing Massachusetts. The lecture will begin promptly at 4 o'clock. 
All who are interested in the subjcct are invited to be present. 


The Teachers college announces also a course of ten illus- 
trated lectures by Professor William H. Goodyear, the well- 
known art-historian. These lectures will occur on Friday even- 
ings (January 22 to March 26), and will begin promptly at 8.15. 
The following subjects have have been selected : 

January 22 and 29.—Italian Painters of the Seventeenth Century. 

February 5.—Dutch Painters of the Seventeenth Century, 

February 12.—Relics and Ruins of Athens. 

February 19.—The Acropolis, and its Statuary Adornment. 

February 26.—Greek Temple Architecture. 

March 5.—Optical Refinements of Greek Architecture. 

March 12.--The Details and History of Greek Ornament. 

March 19 and 26.—The Lotus in Decorative Art. 


A Principal’s Stroke of Strategy. 


BROOKLYN.—The boys in one of the public schools have re- 
cently been made the victim of duplicity on the part of their 
teachers. The usual peppering of English sparrows with bean 
shooters has been carried on all fall, notwithstanding the city or- 
dinance against the practice, and the commands of tke teachers. 
The way the boys have been circumvented, and the beanshooters 
confiscated is as follows: The principal enters the room with a 
basket of bean shooters and two pupils. He tells the pupils that 
he must take away all the shooters, and calls them up to show 
what they have in their pockets. Instantly all the bean shooters 
are transferred to desks, and an innocent lot of boys stand up 
before the principal. Then it is that the strategy comes in, for 
the two boys who carry the basket and others who come in at a 
signal from the principal, rush to the desks and scoop up all the 
beanshooters. A bushel was gathered from a single school in 
this fashion. 


Gum Chewing and Barbarism. 


Boston, Mass.—At the annual meeting of the Industrial Art 
Teachers’ Association Prof. Charles Eliot Norton said some 
plain things. He considered the American nation as just rising 
from barbarism, an unpleasant but an undeniable fact. He made 
some valuable distinctions and gave some valuable hints. For 
example : 

“ Art is not a reproduction of nature, but a representation. 
Many pictures of our walls are mere studies of nature. The 
function of the artist is to give beauty a soul. There is not 
much in our lives to-day for the artist to express, because the 
thoughts and feelings of men have turned from the ideal life to 
the material life.” 

This community is just rising from barbarism and you will 
find it hard to keep your eyes clear and your tastes fine, and it is 
the duty of the artist to do his best work and protest against 
that which is not art. We have not risen in the last 2,000 years 
above the best thought of the Greeks, so occupied have men 
been in trying to rise as a mass above a semi-brutal condition of 
living. The best that teachers of art can do is to quicken the 
perceptions of pupils and contribute to the extension of taste and 
save men and women from vulgarity, the worst sin and the most 
widespread of our generation. Most people have not had the train- 
ing which would enable them not to be vulgar. Neither they nor 
their ancestors have had an experience of the refinements of life. 
Chewing gum has such a large sale because young women have 
not risen far above barbarism. The teaching of drawing is an 
antidote to vulgarity and in this respect is of infinite value.” 

A Faithful Official. 

ORLANDO, FLA.—J. T. Beeks, for eighteen years county super- 
intendent in Orange county, tenders his farewell to the teachers, 
parents, and pupils. He says that he knows from long experi- 
ence that the path of the teacher does not lead through beds of 
fragrant roses, but is mountainous and rough, and that he de- 
serves sympathy and praise for doing a work so noble, so high, 
so useful, It would be hard to find a more popular official than 
Major Beeks has been and his loss is keenly felt. 
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Educational Associations. 


Plans tor the Milwaukee Meeting of the N. E. A. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has sent out letters of inquiry to all 
presidents of the various departments of the N. E. A. to secure 
as early as possible information concerning the plans under way 
for the meeting to be held at Milwaukee in July next. A num- 
ber of replies have been received which indicate that a united ef- 
fort is being made to render the department programs more at- 
tractive and more helpful than ever before. The most definite 
information obtained thus far is that kindly furnished us by the 
president of the department of secondary education, Mr. Charles 
H. Thurber, of the University of Chicago. He writes: 

“The arrangements for the secondary department are as yet 
far from complete, though a good deal has been done. The pro- 
gram will be arranged along much the same lines as last year. 

“ There will be a joint meeting of the departments of second- 
ary and higher education to discuss the report of the committee 
on college entrance requirements. This committee has already 
secured the co-operation of the American Philological Associa- 
tion, Modern Language Association of America, and the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, and is carrying on its work with a 
good deal of thoroughness, so that the next report, while not final, 
1s likely to be of much interest and value. he round table fea- 
ture will be continued. 

“For the round tables we shall probably secure an extra half 
day, using for our meetings Tuesday morning and Wednesday 
and Thursday afternoons. 

“ The president of the department has communicated with some 
thirty of the leading secondary school men throughout the United 
States in regard to suggestions for the coming meeting with the 
purpose of making the program representative of the feeling of 
the country rather than merely the idea of one man. Many re- 
plies have been received of much value which show widespread 
interest in the meetings. 

“In the several round tables the meetings will take the form of 
a discussion of a definite resolution or set of resolutions which 
the conference will pass, amend, or reject, as it sees fit. By this 
plan it is hoped to gain more definite results than have heretofore 
been obtained. 

“In the course of a week or two more definite announcements 
can be made, and very likely I will be able to send this definite 
announcement to you before the number appears in which you 
will wish to print the program,” 








Mr. Thurber is an energetic organizer who is in close touch 
with everything pertaining to the advancement of the secondary 
school and college interests, and has a clear judgment of 
what is most needed and most desirable to secure the serious at- 
tention of the progressive workers in the field covered by the de- 
partment of which he is the leading spirit. The plans outlined 
above ought to make every one interested in secondary and higher 
education wish to be present at the Milwaukee meeting. 
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AN OBEDIENT SON, 


‘* My mother told me not to cross the street till a wagon had passed. And 
now I|’ve been standing here a half hour, and not one has come along yet. 
—I wonder how much longer I’ll have to wait.” 
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Michigan 
(CONTINUED FROM JANUARY 8.) 


A paper on “School Sanitation” was read by Supt. W. E, 
Conkling, of Dowagiac, the remainder of the forenoon session 
being devoted to a discussion of the state uniform course of study, 
the topics worked upon being ‘“ Nature Study Below the High 
School,” “Mathematics of the Elementary School,” “ United 
States History in Every Grade.” 

The entire afternoon session was devoted to business. 

Supt Laird, of Lansing, carried his crusade against cigarettes 
and tobacco into the. state teachers’ meeting, with the result that 
there was appointed a committee on legislation consisting of 
Supt. S. B. Laird, of this city, J. W. Simmons, of Owosso, and 
State Supt. H. R. Pattengill with particular instructions to urge 
upon the legislature the necessity for the enactment of a strin- 
gent law against the sale of cigarettes. 

Bishop Gillespie’s c mmunication, asking the association to 
favor the proposition to place the ten commandments conspicu- 
ously in every school-rocm, was not considered. 

A committee of five, consisting of Principal McKenney, of Mt. 
Pleasant; Supt. Perry, of Ann Arbor; Prof. Waldo, of Albion ; 
Prof. King, of Olivet, and H. R. Pattengill, of Lansing, was ap- 
pointed to report a course of study of American history suitable 
to the grades of the district schools, at the next meeting of the 
association. 

A new constitution was adopted. one of the chief changes 
being the requirement that the association treasurer give a bond, 

Among the resolutions adopted were the following : 

** Resolved, That we have heard with the greatest interest and satisfac- 
tion’of the appointment by the National Council of Education of a com- 
mittee to investigate the condition and work of rural schools, and that 
we look with deep expectation to the early appearance of the committee's 
report, deeming the subject of the greatest importance to the people of the 
country and the state of Michigan, 

‘*Resolved, That we acknowledge the efficient work accomplished 
through the zeal and energy of our superintendent of public instruction, 
Hon. H. R. Pattengill, and that we look with confidence to the new admin- 
istration and pledge it our hearty support. 

** Resolved, That we congratulate the country and especially all edu- 
cators and teachers, upon the conspicuously able management of the 
bureau of education under its present head, Dr, W. F. Hawes; that we 
deem its publications, and especially its annual reports, as of great value, 
and that we should regard any abridgment or curtailment of its resources 


or field of work as a serious blow to the best educational interests of the 
country.” 


Officers were elected as follows : president, Delos Fall, Albion ; 
vice presidents, J. R. Miller, of Big Rapids; Mrs. L. W. Treat, 
of Grand Rapids; secretary, W. J. McKone, Mason ; treasurer, 
E. E. Ferguson, Sau't Ste. Marie; executive committee, B. A. 
Hinsdale, Ann Arbor; F. L. Bliss, Detroit ; J. L. Wagner, Char- 
lotte; E. C, Warriner, East Saginaw; S. B. Laird, Lansing. 


The Spirit of the Teacher. 


(Lecture by PRESIDENT HARPER, of the University of Chicago.) 


The second evening lecture was by Pres. Harper, of Chicago 
university. Following are some of the thoughts from the schol- 
arly address :— 

“The teacher is a student. It is the teacher's function to en- 
courage study and they are largely responsible for the ezmount of 
studious consideration of topics which deserve study. What are 
these topics? The mass thinks of what relates to the ordinary 
things of life, but what are the problems which interest those 
who rise to the larger world of thought? Some point to the high 
school system as occupying the most prominent place, but the 
idea that educational work is just now the prevailing subject of 
study is wrong. The apathy towards educational affairs is 
appalling. 

“‘ Others point to theological problems, and their answers are 
intellectual, but it is amazing to know how little interest is shown 
the theological disputations of the times. The majority of per- 
sons make use of inventions and books without care of how they 
are made, It is not the literary, scientific, or theological, which 
prevails, It is true that men almost universally possess some 
Christianity, but we are to realize that only a small per cent. of 
these concern themselves with the principles. What say you, 
that political and social questions are receiving the greatest 
amount of attention? Men's minds dwell most thoroughiy with 
social and political questions, but judging the four groups to- 
gether, may I formulate a few propositions ? 

“ In reference to these questions there is at all times the wild- 
est divergence among those who think and no little charity be- 
tween each other. The greatest difficulty that exists is not that 
men think differently, but that nct enough think se1iously. That 
thing most important in all examinations of such questions, is the 
adoption of a proper spirit, and what is the spirit which should 
characterize our work ? 

“‘ The spirit of the teacher and scholar is not confined to the 
school. First, there should be the spirit of caution. Kush and 
rashness at any time, is to be deprecated. Delay often saves, 
where hurry ruins and the best growth is slow growth, True 
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caution merely prevents premature action. Caution is not timid- 

ity. The desire to have in mind something definite has often led 
men to plunge into most radical movements. It requires time 
for one, however accute, to acquaint himself with new move- 
ments and to know for what he has given the old ones up. 
There is a kind called caution, the result of stupidity, but this is 
more correctly inertness. To be cautious is to be scholarly, and 
teachers, at least, should be. All teachers may not be scholars, 
but they must have the scholarly spirit. Teachers must not get 
too far ahead of the pupils. The greatest tendency of the day is 
the divorce of the leaders from the masses. Caution is needed 
in our work with others, as well as receiving from others. 

“ The second characteristic of a teacher’s spirit should be open- 
ness of mind. Lazk of openness of mind and cautioa are often 
found and these are the gravest sins. We may make allow- 
ances, where this is the result of early training. Many times 
teachers’ minds are closed to the most precious truths and it is 
here that our work of education is supposed to accomplish re- 
sults. Our school system is not to stuff the mind, bat develop 
it The mistake of the past is that all men’s mirds could be 
opened in the same way. There are cases where minds open to 
a certain point, then close. 

The cases are abnormal and are largely due to (1) an early 
trairing, which has had a dwarfing effect ; (2) those who have 
had too early developments and (3) those who are too mentally 
indolent to adjust their views to a new conception, which makes 
aman guilty of an injury to his soul. 

“ Thirdly, it is not sufficient to be op:n minded and cautious 
in adopting new methods which have been suggested. More 
contributions and not small ones must be made to the sum of 
human knowledge. These are inquiry and investigation. The 
history of progress is largely made up of struggles, or new ways 
of dealing with old subjects, Take religious work. The work 
is the sam? as has been employed for centuries. New energies 
have occasioned new methods to meet the new conditions in the 
field in which we live. Shall we bind ourselves to old ones 
for lack of inquiry? Openness to accept truths when given is 
requisite, but how much greater the passion to discover new 
truths. Cultivate the spirit of research, which is surely the key 
to all progress and advancement and the door to all higher life. 
The true spirit of study is broad and ccmprehensive. 

“The specializing spirit controls our actions in these days to 
such an extent, that young men who amount to anything must 
be specialists. Specialism is the most striking feature of our 
century in educational work as well as business. There is great 
danger in specialism, in every field. Unless the counter spirit is 
set at work it will result in narrowness. I do not condemn spe- 
cialism but talk against the narrow spirit of specializing. Let us 
not think our one line only is deseiving of attention, but the 
world needs generalists as well as specialists and the work of the 
former begins where the latter leaves off. 

“ The spirit of study that the world demands to-day is the spirit 
of construction, rather than that of destruction. It is not always 
easy to distinguish between the constructive and the destructive, 
as men may often do the same things with different spirit. De- 
struction is frequently the companion of construction. The fun- 
damental principle of all progress is that before constructing it is 
necessary to destroy. Why give up anold policy unless we have 
a new and better one. Let destruction be done without the de- 
structive spirit, but rather with a constructive spirit. 

“Then as teachers and guides of those who study, let us be of 
a cautious spirit, moving forward with careful thought, be open in 
mind and willing to receive new truths, possess ourselves of an 
inquiring and investigating spirit which will tend to broaden our 
minds and las‘ly be charitable. If this spirit would characterize 
the work of all teachers, there would soon be a discovery of the 
higher principles in life.” 


Department Meetings. 


Tuesday afternnoon was devoted to Section Meetings. 


College Section. 


The college section was presided over by Prof. C. H. Gurney, 
of Hillsdale. In a paper on “Sanitary Science in a College 
Course of Study,” Prof. Delos Fall, of Albion, said among other 
things : 

‘The state makes large endowments to perpetuate our civil and religious 
institutions, but is not the state equally interested in keeping alive and 
well, for the longest time, those whom it has thus educated ? 

‘* If an entire reform in regard to the use of a'cohol should be wrought 
from the law, which requires teachers to mstruct their pupils upon the ef- 
fects which alcohol produces upon the human system, it would be insignifi- 
cant in comparison to that which would be effected by the faith'ul admin- 
istration of the laws concerning communicable diseases, 

‘“« The laws of prevention are simple, easily understood, can be put into 
practice by the common people and can be thoroughly appreciated by the 
pupils in our public schools. It is also true that in this effort to produce 
reform we do not have to fight against an uncontrollable appetite or pas- 
sion. A large percentage of these evils can be prevented by the intelligent 
co-operation of all people and three things are necessary for the working 
out of these problems. All the peop'e must do their part, there must be 
co-operation, it must be intelligent co-operation, Not a few reformers 
base their hopes upon the education of the masses as the true ground work 
of national health.” 
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FOOT-BALL DENOUNCED, 


Prof. Victor C. Vaughan, said some very sharp things about 
college athletics in general and foot-ball in particular. Athletics, 
he said, are of little if any value. The immoral as well as the 
moral side is developed. A dozen or so of students at the uni- 
versity are benefited; while several thousand look on- 
The life of the average athlete is short. Foot-ball, Prof. 
Vaughan denounced as brutal and said it ought to be discontin- 
ued. But one-fifth of the U. of M. students go to the gym’, ac- 
cording to him. He advocated a physical examination of each 
student when he enters a college to ascertain his weak points so 
as to develop them. He was greeted by hearty applause. 


COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS TO TEACH SANITARY 
SCIENCE, 


The following resolution submitted by Prof. Fall was adopted: 


** Resolved, that it be the sense of the college section of the teachers’ as- 
sociation that sanitary science should become a part of every college and 
normal school course.” 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Dr. D. C. Thomas, of Adrian, spoke on “ The Value of Athletics 
to College Discipline and Moral Training.” 

‘* Physical culture has been recognized for years,” said Dr. Thomas 
‘* not as an end in itself but as a means of mental strength. We maintain 
that proper physical training may affect the character as well as the minds 
of men, Physical and mental life must develop together in order to reach 
= highest perfection of both, The care of the body involves a moral 

uty. 

Pres. Sperry, of Olivet, questioned the intensity of college 
sports, to what extent some of them were ruinous to a man’s 
physical being, but heartily indorsed athletics as mears of pro- 
ducing concentration and discipline of mind and also that the first 
sense of achievement often comes to a young man in physical 
training. The following resolutions were adopted : 

** Resolved, That it be the sense of the college section of the teachers’ as- 
sociation that a faculty committee from each college of the state be ap- 

ointed for the regulation of athletics and that these committees cc-operate 
in forming a code of rules to secure pure athletics.” 


The following officers were then elected: President, O. G. 
Slocum, Kalamazoo ; vice-president, John B. Nykerk, Hope col-- 
lege ; secretary, J. T. Ewing, Alma. 


High School Section. 


Prin. W. H. Smith, of this city, presided. The following sub- 
jects were discussed: “Student Organizations in the High 
Schools,” by Prin. F, L. Sage, of Saginaw, W. S.; “A Practical 
Science Course for High Schools,” by Prin G. J. Edgecumbe, Ben- 
ton Harbor, and “ The Relation of the High Schools to the Coun- 
try Schools,” t y Supt. Albert P. Cook, of Ithaca. 

Athletics came in for considerable attention. The high school 
section adopted a resolution advocating that no pupil can partici- 
pate in athletic contests during the first semester unless he enters 
school by October 1, and during the second semester unless en- 
rolled by March 1, This would bar out professionals. A toard 
of control for athletics was recommended for high schools. 

The newly elected officers of this section were Prin. E. C. War- 
riner, Saginaw, E. S , chairman, and Prin. F. L. Sage, of Saginaw, 
W. S., secretary. 


Commissioner’s Section. 


Pres. W. H. Maybee, of Jackson, delivered an address, Among 
the matters taken up were the following : 

‘“‘Transferring of Certificates, Third and Second Grade,” by W.H.French, 
Hillsdale ; the report of the reading circle board of directors by C. E. 
Palmerlee, Lapeer ; ‘‘ Needed Legislation,” W. W. Weedemeyer, Ann 
Arbor ; ‘‘ Influence of the Course of Study on District Schools,"’ Examiner 
R. B. Pickett, Jackson ; discussions by M. W. Wimer, Branch couaty, and 
C. E. Cone, Cass county; a paper on ‘Classifying and Grading Countiy 
Schools,” T. J. Reavey, Tuscola county. 

The commissioners decided not to ask for any changes in 
existing school laws, which were consi¢ered generally satisfac- 
tory. They were told by Supt. Pattengill that their custom of 
endorsing certificates from ore county to another, which prevails 
extensive Y throughout the state, is illegal _ 

The following cfficers were elected: President, W. H. French, 
Hillsdale ; vice-president, A. M. Demoray, Edmore ; secretary, 
Miss Flora J. Beadle, Hasting; member of reading circle board, 
T. Dale Cook, Wayne. 


Other Sections. 


Mathematical Section.—First thing on their program was a 
symposium on the examination of teachers in mathematics, the 
following subjects were discussed : 


“State Department,” J. E. Hammond, of Lansing ; ‘‘ State Board of - 
Education,”’ J. W. Simmons, of Owosso; ‘‘County Commissioners,” D. E, 
McClure, of Shelby ; ‘Normal Schools,” William Bellis, of Mt. Pleasant ; 
** City Superintendents,”’ W. G. Coburn, of Battle Creek ; j‘‘ Studies in 
Mathematical Education,” Dr. D, E. Smith, of Ypsilanti. 


Officers elected: President, W. W. Beman, Ann Arbor; 


secretary, E, T. Austin, Owosso. 
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Music Section —Miss Emma A Thomas, of Detroit, presided, 
discussed : 


** The care of children's voices,’ Miss Lucy K. Cole, of Ann Arbor; 
‘* Music as an Aid to the Regular Teacher,” Miss Harriet Cox, of Poit Hu- 
ton; ‘‘Physical Culture as an Aid to Music,” Mrs, Clara Louise Bartholo- 
mew, of Detroit. 


Physical Culture Section.— This was the first meeting of teach- 
“ers in this line. Their program consisted of a paper by Dr. E. L. 
Kellcgg, of Battle Creek, after which the following organization 
was effected :—President, Dr. Eliza Mosher, of Ann Arbor; vice 
presidents, Mrs. Clara L. Bartholomew, of Detroit, and Mrs. F.C. 
Burton, of Ypsilanti; secretary, W. W. P. Bowen, of Ypsilanti; 
treasurer, Miss Jean Whitney, of Battle Creek. 

Mason, Mich. W. J. MCKONE. 


The Illinois Meeting. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The forty-third meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association brought together over a thousand teachers. 
A preliminary meeting of the central committee on education 
was held for the purpose of considering questions relating to 
school legislation. The subjects discussed were: Free text books, 
‘by permissive enabling act of the legislature ; township organiza- 
tion, making townships the unit instead of the districts, and for 
* the formation of a state board of education by the coming gen- 
-eral assembly. 

Speaking in favor of free text-books, Prof. David Felmly, of 
‘Normal, asked the trite question, “ If the public authorities pre- 
scribe certain books and prohibit others, presumably in the pub- 
lic interest, is it not the duty of the state to pay for the books thus 
prescribed?” After a discussion of the question by President 
Errant, of the local board of education, and others, the motion 
was catried, that one member from each senatorial cistict be ap- 
pointed to work with individual members of the legislature to se- 
cure the passage of a free text-bock bill. 

Dr. Edmund J. James gave an address on ‘“‘ The Public High 
School, the College of the Future.” 

“The Aim of Education” was the subject of an address by 
Prof. Arnold Tompkins, of the University cf Illinois. Colonel 
Parker, Pres. H. W. Everest, of the Carbondale normal school, 
E. G. Cooley, of La Grange, and others, took part in the discus- 
sion. 

The county superintendents’ section unanimously recommended 
free text-books; expressed itself in favor of township organiza- 
tion ; declared that the compulsory education law should be made 
Operative, but not to interfere with private or parochial schools. 
It was recommended also that the age of female teachers be 
raised from 17 to 18 years and male teachers from 18 to 19 years ; 
that after the year 1900 all rural teachers be required to have at 
least one year of professional training before being given.a school. 
A committee was named to thoroughly and carefully revise the 
manual for country schools and have it ready by September 1, 
1897. A committee was also appointed to get up a program to 
‘be used in connection with farmers’ institutes. 

Papers were read on “ Extending the School Year,” by Supt. 
Kingsley, of Tamaroa, and ‘‘ Extending the Age of Applicants for 
Teachers’ Certificates,” by R. W. Burton, of Freeport. 

The music section discussed “ Correlation of Songs to Other 
Work.” Some of the questions brought up for debate were “ Is 
‘it Wise to use C Pitch Pipe Exclusively?” ‘ What Can we Do 

to Assist in Introducing Music in Country Schools?” “How 
Much Individual Work Can We Do?” Supt. Newton C. Dough- 
erty, of Peoria, spoke on “ Music in Relation to Other Studies ;” 
Mr. S. W. Mountz, of Chicago, on“ Music in High Schools;” F. 
W. Westhoff, ot Decatur, on “ Classification of Voices,” illustrat- 
ing bis paper by a class of the seventh and eighth grades from the 
“Chicago schools. 

Prof. Arnold Tompkins lectured before the principals’ section 
on “ What Constitutes a Secondary Education.” Supt. Shoop, 
of Paris, and Supt. Bardwell, of East Aurora, discussed the ques- 
tions “‘ What do Secondary Schools do Toward Good Citizen- 
ship?” and “ Should Electives be by Courses or by Subjects?” 

Tke co.lege section met with the high school section. ‘ The 
Study of History” was treated by Prin. C. W. French, of the Hyde 
Park high :ckool. Prof. W. F. Mozie, of Ottawa, spoke on “ Pos- 
sibilities and Limitations of Histcry Teaching in Secondary 
Schools.” 

The following papers were read before the physical training 
section ; ‘ Physical Training for Women in Colleges,” by Miss 
Kate S. Anderson, of Chicago university; “ Physical Training in 
High Schools,” by S. B. Whittington, of the Southern Illinois nor- 
mal school; and “ Physical Training in Country Schools,” by 
Miss Mary Caldwell, of the same institution. These subjects 
were generally discussed. 

The child s:udy and primary sections consolidated. A paper 
on “ Problems to be Considered in Primary Reading " was given 
by Supt. Sarah E. Griswold, of Tracy, which was discussed by 
Colonel Parker. Miss Ida A, Sharer and Mrs. Eva D. Kell 
spoke on “ The Educative Value of School-Room Decoration.’ 

A resolution was adopted by the association, directing the ex- 
cutive committee to arrange at the next annual meeting of the 
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association for a discussion of the extension of the powers of the 
state board of education. ; 

Other resolutions ado ted were : favoring the passage of a law 
for the establishment, in the public schools, of departments for 
deaf children ; calls for additional provision by the s‘ate, for feeble- 
micded children, either by enlarging the present institution at 
Lincoln, or by erecting new buildings. salad 

A committee on the National Educaticnal Association was ap- 
pcinted. ' . 

The following officers were elected : President, J. W. Hays cf 
Urbana; vice-presidents, C. M Bardwell, of Aurora, J. J. Mc- 
Glynn, of East St. Louis, and C R. Vandervoort, of Peoria; sec- 
retary, Joel M. Bowlby, of Metropolis; treasurer, Clarence O. 
Scudder, of South Evarston; railroad secretary, W. C. Payne, of 
Hinsdale ; member executive committee, Miss Ella F. Young, of 
Chicago; directors: P. R. Walker. of Rockford, Taylor C, Clen- 
denin, of Cairo, Miss Mattie Wilson, of Cairo, Mrs. Mary E. 
Sykes, of Monmouth, and S, E. Harwood, of Carbondale. 


Southern Educational Association, 


MOBILE, ALA.—The seventh annual session of the Southera 
Educational Association met here Dec. 29, 30, and 31, President 
J. H. Paillips, of Birmingham, presiding. ; 

In his address of welcome, Hon. W. G., Clark, president of the 
board of education of Mobile county, gave a history of educa- 
tional matters in Mobile county. The first strictly publ c school 
ever taught in Alabama was organized here in 1852, on the plan 
of the system of the New England states. ; 

In his annual address President Phillips directed the attention 
of the association to a few of the leading educational movements 
and tendencies of the time. / 

Briefly summarized, “‘ The chief trend of American education 
manifests itself in (1) the disposition to substitute logical and 
scientific processes for those that are historical or adventitious, 
(2) Subsidiary to this, the revival of interest in psychology as re- 
lated to education, is hastening the development of rational 
methods and the establishmeat of a true basis for pedagogical 
science. (3) The traditional prerogatives of the higher depa:t- 
ments of our educational system are being re-considered with 
reference to the modern demand for re adjustment on the basis 
of logical atd scientific relations. (4) By the extension of the 
university ideal, its power 1s encrmously multiplied; its influ- 
ence, on the one hand, is projected dowaward, through the lower 
departments, and on the other, outward among the people. (5) 
Correlation of studies is the synthetic phase of the same general 
movement, whose aim is the substitution of intellig.ble relations 
for blind isolation and convergence for absolute parallelism. (6) 
The highest authorities on educational philosophy to-day adopt 
environment and the demands of civilization, objective, rather 
than subjective considerations, as factors determining what shall 
be taught in our schools. (7) The application of this principle 
to the course of study in our rural schools constitutes the basis of 
a movement for the reformation of the country school, and the 
development of the rural ideal, rather than the urban, in the 
— of teachers by the normal school and the agricultural 
and mechanical college. (8) The concentration of means and 
effort for the improvement of rural schools, the extension of 
manual and industrial training for our densely crowded cities, and 
the recognition of racial conditions, together with en: ironment, 
as determining factors in the education of infant races, constitute 

progressive tendencies rich in promise of future good to the in- 
dividual, the state, and the nation.” 

Hon, Richard C. Jones, president of the University of Ala- 
bama, gave a review of education in Alabama. He referred to 
“ History of Education in Alabama,” by Hon. Willis G. Clark, 
which showed that the first legislation toward public education 
in the state was an act approved in January, 1826, creating a 
board of school commissioners for Mobile county, giving them 
authority to establish and regulate schools, The board of school 
commissioners in Mobile county was the first school board in 
Alabama after the war, that took action to extend the system of 
public instruction to colored children. 

** Negro Education” was discussed by Prof. J. H. Shinn, who 
thought that the question of what the course of study for negro 
schools should be was to be decided rather by experience than 
analysis. The negro was admittediy the most inferior of all the 
races. The schools were not to make asuperior Hamitic civ:liza- 
tion, or a superior Caucasian civilization, but the very best 
American civilization. All citizens were to be made less German, 
less French, less Swede, less Hamitic and more American. 

The experience of the Little Rock public schools, a system 
that for twenty-seven years had given exactly the same course of 
study to blacks and whites through primary, grammar, and high 
school grades, and identical examinations at the end of each year 
throughout the course, was that the black through the first nine 
grades did the work recuired ard passed the standards, as did 
the whites, but with a somewha: less degree of fu'laess than the 
latter. 

The negro’s environment of poverty, cabin life, lack of edu- 
cated pareotage.-libraries, and newspapers made it more difficult 
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for him to do the work than for the white grades. In the first, 
second, and third grades the written work displayed at the 
World's fair, when mingled with the work of corresponding 
grades, could not be differentiated by those who did not know 
the authorship. 

@The high school graduates were also passed upon the same 
questions as were the whites, and, although there were marked 
differences between their work and the whites, yet the scholar- 
ship, acquirements, and developments were marked and entitled 
the blacks to their diplomas. The growth of the blacks was 
slow, but it was a growth which could not be denied. The the- 
ory of the public school is that the growth of all the children, 
whether black or white, is a public advantage, and, if this be 
true, this growth of the black race cannot be other than an ad- 
vantage to the South. 

Prof. C. C. Hatch, of the polytechnical institute at Auburn, 
Ala., read a paper on “Two Weak Points in College Prepara- 
tion.” He presented the cause of English literature and made a 
plea for the best writings to take the place of the readers now in 
use, dispensing with mosaics and taking up the work for con- 
tinuous thought, 

The fuliowing officers were elected: President, Hon. George 
J. Ramsey, of Clinton, La.; vice-president, Supt. T. F. McBeath, 
of Jacksonville, Fla; secretary, Supt. George B. Cook, Hot 
‘Springs, Ark.; treasurer, Supt. J. D, Yerby, Mobile, Ala, 


Louisiana Teachers. 


LAKE CHARLES —The fifth annual meeting of the State As- 
sociation met here Dec, 28. President R. L. Himes, of the state 
normal school, in the chair. 

In his inaugural address Dr. Himes said that the association 
stands for two things,—professional improvement of teachers 
and the upbuilding of the public school system of the state... . 
“We want more money to build schoolhouses, to pay salaries of 
teachers and to secure adequate supervision. Money is needed 
for these three things as means of public education, but before 
we Can secure more money we must get our people to see that 
education will pay. Wecome together year after year and cry for 
more money, but do we go out to our respective homes deter- 
mined to show our patrons that the money spent in the education 
of their children is the best investment they can make ? 

“ We can never expect to secure the co-operation of the whole 
a if we do not show by our work what return is to come 
rom the investment. The question is not wkether an offer of a 
higher salary would draw a better qualified teacher and thus im- 
prove the schools, but what shall we do to get more money for 
our schools? The answer that comes first is that we shall im- 
prove ourselves in our work, and show by the good results in the 
School the value of an education. 

“ What do we expect an education to do for us? When we 
preach education to our voters, how shall we recommend it? 

hen a “drummer” is selling plows he brings before his cus- 
tomers the good qualities of his plow, shows what it is good for, 
and all about it. An agent walked up to the door of a farmhouse 
and asked permission to exhibit a patent churn that he was sell- 
ing. He got some cream, and in a few minutes was showing 
what the churn could do; what it was worth. What can we, as 
agents of education, say to our customers that will iaduce them 
to invest more in our schools and teachers ? 

“ We can say that education advances the material and com- 
mercial interests of a country. Our people are striving to cevelop 
the fertile fields of this state. In some places they are endeavor- 
ing with improved machinery to draw out the rich treasures of 
the soil. In others, immigration societies and real estate dealers 
are using every effort to attract settlers to this rich and boundless 
pasture. 

“ The greatest thing that can be done to develop our state is 
the public school. An investment in education will pay the state 
— than moneys put into court houses, jails, bridges, and 
roads.” 

Miss Gertrude Byrne, of the Jackson Girls’ School, of New 
Orleans, read a paper on “ Language in the Primary Depart- 
ment,” in which she made a plea for the beginning of language 
and literature in the primary departments, 

Miss E. A. Waldors, of the New Orleans normal school, 
treated “ Arithmetic in Primary Classes,” in which she followed 
the kindergarten theory of this work. 

Miss Stella Garrison, of Lake Charles, read a paper on “ How 
to Interest the Little Folks.” She showed that interest is the 
key to the child’s love of school and its daily attendance and 
work. 

Miss Clara G. Baer discussed the triangle in human life, which 
she made to cover the physical, moral, and mental side of the 
child. ‘ 

Prof. H. H. Byrd, of Monroe, discussed “ Language in the 
Grammar School.” He made a plea for more practical and less 
technical grammar to be taught in these grades, and showed that 
the strongest method by which this practical grammar could be 
brought is the conversational and inductive method. An outlire 
based on the “ topic” method was submitted. 
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Academic Principals. 


SYRACUSE, N, Y.—The Academic Principals held their twelfth 
annual conference neat y beep | week, 

A reception tendered them at Crous: college, was attended by 
about three hundred guests. 


“ THE HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER’S EQUIPMENT.” 


was the subject of an interesting discussion. Dr. Sheldon said 
that in selecting a teacher he would get a man who has all of 
the elements of a man, who has the moral, religious, social, and 
physical requirements that belong toa man. Dr. O. D. Robin- 
son, of Albany, thought a ong teacher should have moral equip- 
ment, tact, and intellectuality. Prof. Leonard, of Binghamton, 
said that high schools should cultivate high ideals in the minds of 
the pupils, and that the state should see that the intellectual fur- 
nishings are such as will cultivate high ideals. Prof. Baker, of 
Yonkers, said that high school teachers are becoming specialized, 
and a special teacher is a narrow teacher. 


LITERATURE STUDY. 


The discussion of the subject, ““ What Books are most Stimu- 
lating for Literature Work, and How Shall they be Studied?” 
developed the fact that the principals are opposed to the reading 
of the up to-date novel, and they believe in studying standard 
literature. Prin. Hayden, of Waterville, said that in teaching his 
pupils literature he did not attempt to take the subject apart and 
couch it in slovenly language, but gave them the real article just 
as it was, instead of the “ yw heed. of imagination.” 

Prof. Verrill, of Franklin, read a paper on the subject 


“HAVE SPELLING AND READING DECLINED IN THE SCHOOLS?” 


J. A. Bossette, of Richfield Springs, says that not one person in 
one hundred in New York State can read correctly, and this was 
largely due to the standard set for school children, He held 
that a course of reading should be maintained through the whole 
academic course, 


Prin. Baker, of Yonkers, said that boys and girls of ten years of 
age spell and read better to-day than they did fifteen years ago. 
This statement was received with an uproar of applause. 


“ HOW TO DEAL WITH DELINQUENT PUPILS” 


was treated in a paper by Prof. C. H. Armstrong, of Friendship. 
He said that unless the teacher fostered confidence in the pupil 
the latter would be inclined to be backward. If the pupils were 
surrounded by proper influences they would be conscientious and 
faithful in attendance. 


THREE CONFERENCES, 


Contrary to its usual custom the conference divided into three 
minor conferences. One to discuss ‘Teachers’ Training 
Classes,” was conducted by Supervisor A. S. Downing, of Albany. 

The second group discussed the question of shortening and en- 
riching the grammar school course, Prin Keyes, of Madras, 
stated that in his opinion the course in arithmetic might be re- 
duced one-third, and the course in geography made more prim- 
ary, and literature taught instead of reading. 

“The Best Way of Teaching Composition Writing” was 
treated by the English group. Prof. Smith, of Hamilton college, 
thought that the preparatory schools did not do all they might in 
this line, but many principals of training schools took a decided 
stand against this opinion. 


The School Curriculum. 


President Schurman, of Cornell university, delivered an address 
before a joint session of the Associated Academic Principals and 
the Council of Grammar School Superintendents. He started out 
with the thought that any knowledge properly acquired had a 
disciplinary value, the human mind is not a mere receptable into 
which information can be poured. A student must put creative 
intelligence into what he assimilates. In his opinion, the materi- 
als of knowledge, were everywhere the same. Access to knowl- 
edge was the same in kindergarten and preparatory school, he 
said, as it was in the university. 

There are three objects of study, he said. One is humanity, 
the second is nature, and beside this is the God in whom both 
man and nature live and have their being. The pupil who knows 
something of these three, is to that extent, an educated person. 

Mr. Schurman divided the humanities into three branches. 
The first was oe study ; the second, literature (included in- 
definite something called style) ; the third, history. He said our 
children are humanized and civilized by the study of the speech 
which the race bas bu'lt up, and he wished it distinctly under- 
stood that he thought it proper to give the major portion of the 
student’s early education up to these humanizing studies. 

‘* Mathematics and sciences,” he went on, “deal with what may 
be called forms of the naturalistic branch of study. Scientific or 
nature studies must be found in every scheme of education, 

“Since every program must include humanistic and nature 
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studies, at what stages must they be introduced? In the ele- 
mentary school there must be, in the first place, humanistic stud- 
ies, and because of their presence, we should also have reading, 
writing, and drawing. They are the mechanical operations which 
open to us the avenues of language and literature.” 

Mr. Schurman emphasized the fact that reading and writing 
are valuable only as they lead to something beyond themselves, 
But he said there were two other branches in school which were 
sadly neglected, One of them is the art of expressing one’s 
self. He said that the children of the poor man, who leave the 
primary school at the age of 13 and go no further, ought, if 
pvoperly taught, to be able to express themselves in a simple 
manner. The other criticism which he made was that the old 

lan of memorizing verses seemed to be falling into disuse. He 

lieved also that history was not beyond the primary school. 
He mentioned these as the elements of humanistic study that 
adapted themselves to the student in the elementary shea 


Mr. Schurman said a word in defense of the much abused sub- 
ject of arithmetic. He said there was nothing that gives the stu- 
dent an insight into such an infallible truth as the science of 
arithmetic. He also believed it possible in the elementary school 
to teach plain geometry. He said if the student was going to be 
a mechanic, artisan, or a scholar, he would need geometry. 


TALKING ABOUT THEMSELVES, 


Dr. A. C. Hill, of the department of public instruction, opened 
a discussion on the topic, “ 1s Teaching a Desirable Profession ? 
If not, Why not?” He took the negative side and made his 
audience feel like handing in their resignations at once, 


Prin, T. B. Lovell, of Niagara Falls, said that the satisfaction 
of work well donerepays much. Prin. Tuttle, of Homer, referred 
to the localization of authority as hindering the teacher. Supt. 
Griffith, of Utica, thought that the profession is desirable consid- 
ered from its financial standpoint, for its opportunities for the ex- 
ercise of ability, and the association with the great names of his- 
tory. 

Headmaster Gammage, of Garden City, spoke of the rare op- 
portunities for self-improvement in the short sessions and long 
vacations, The profession is desirable because it throws the 
teacher into associations of culture, refinement, and intelligence 


TACKLING THE A. B, 


President Stryker, of Hamilton college, and President Schur- 
man, of Cornell, crossed swords over what Dr. Stryker called the 
“ degradation of the A, B. degree.” He pleaded for the old- 
fashioned college and opposed the beginning of the study of spe- 
cialties when under age. He pleaded for the neglected Greek, 
and spoke of the broad discipline necessary before taking up spe- 
cialties and deplored the idea of “ putting an edge on pot metal.” 

“The sign of the times is to what ex-President White, of Cor- 
nell ,called ‘ mercantilism.’ There is a rush to get into business 
and without enough study. It would be far better if the young 
men were held back.” 


President Schurman denied that there is any debasement of the 
standard or any counterfeiting. but, on the other hand, the change 
has grown out of raising the entrance requirements. Cornell has 
placed itself in the van of the movement which had been depre- 
cated and denounced. It was done in the interest of secondary 
schools. 


OFFICERS ELECTED : 


President. Prin. O. D. Robinson, of Albany ; vice-president, 
Prin. B. L. Clapp, of Fulton ; secretary and treasurer, Pria. S. D. 
Arms, of Palmyra; executive committee, chairman, Prin. T. H. 
Armstrong, of Friendship, Prin. Johnson, of Southampton, and 
Prin. J. M. McKee, of Silver Creek; principals’ council, Prin. D. 
C. Farr, of Glens Falls, Prin. Thomas O. Baker, of Yonkers, 
Father Kernan, of Nazareth academy, Rochester, Prin. Vogt, of 
Buffalo, and Prin, Mary E. Catton, of Perry. 


Idaho. 


POCATELLO.—The State Teachers’ Association convened here 
December 28, and adjourned Dec. 30. Many of the papers 
were interesting and most instructive. An Address by Supt. J. 

. Allison, of Boise, on the subject “ The Child” was followed 

y a heated discussion. President Barton, of Hailey, in his an- 
nual address urged a more popular place in newspaper columns 
for our public schools and asked that teachers let the world know 
more about what they were doing. 

The newly elected officers are Pres. F. A. Swaunger, of the 
Albion normal school; vice-presidents, J. C. Muerman, of Mos- 
cow, J. A. Mullins, of Mountainhome, and N, C. Titus, of Black- 
foot; secy., Miss L. McCuskey, of Hailey ; treasurer, Miss Ada 
F. Madden, of Pocatello. 

Hailey was selected as the place for the next meeting. 

Prominent educators over the state who were in attendance 
were Pres. F. B. Gault, of the state university: Pres. Geo. E. 
Knepper, of the Lewiston state normal school; Pres. F. A. 
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Swaunger, of the Albion state normal; Supt. J. J. Allison, Boise ; 
Prin. Wells, Idaho Falls, and Prof. Titus, Blackfoot, and Haga, 
of Glens Ferry. C. E, A, 


Bannock Co., Idaho. 


Southeastern Missouri. 


DE Soto, Mo.—The Southeast Missouri Teachers’ Associa- 
tion met here Dec. 29-30. Among the papers read, were the 
following: “The Teacher in Politics,” by Prin. Rhodes, of 
Potosi ; “‘ Laboratory Methods in Mathematics,” by Prin. Price, 
of Bonne Terre; “ Nature Study,” by Miss Thomas, of Bonne 
Terre ; ‘‘ Needed Legislation,” by Supt. Withers, of Poplar Bluff ; 
“‘ School Waste,” by Miss Yarber, of Poplar Bluff ; * Institutes,” 
by Commissioner Atkinson, of Morely ; ‘‘ Supervision,” by Prin, 
Nations, of Crystal City ; “ What to do With the Brilliant Pupil,” 
by Prof. Thomas, of Piedmont. The committee on resolutions 
reported that the district schools are not as efficient as they 
should be, and recommended that the general assembly enact 
such legislation as will establish efficient county supervision 
throughout the state. 


Rational Inquiries. 


BosTon.—A list of twenty-five questions propounded to the 
children of the Everett schools, has called forth much angry crit- 
icism from parents, on the score of their inquisitorial character. 
The questions are as follows: 

How many brothers and sisters have you ? 
How many attend school ? In what district ? 
How many are too young to attend ? 

. Is your father living ? 

. Does he work ? 

. If not, is it because he cannot get work ? 

Is your mother living ? 

. Does she work, 7. ¢., in addition to her house duties ? 
. If so, is she away all day ? 

10. Is she an invaiid ? 

11. Does she keep a girl? 

12. Does your father rent his home ? 

13. Do you regularly earn money ? 

14. What do you do with it ? 

15. Have you a bank account ? 

16. Have your mother and father a library card ? 
17. Do they take books out of the hbrary ? 

18. Have your brothers and sisters a card ? 

19. Do they take books ? 

20. Have you a card? 

a1. Do you visit the reading-room ? 

22. Have you ever been inside the library ? 

23. How many books have you? 

24. How did you get them ? 

25. What book do you like best, and why? 


In the upper grades the questions were written upon the 
blackboard and the pupils were requested to write the answers 
in the briefest manner possible. While each pupil was asked to 
write his name upon his paper he was told that it would be 
shown to nu one, In the primary grades children answered the 
questions orally. In the high school the pupils were told that the 
information was wanted for statistical purposes, but in many 
rooms no explanation of the reason for the questions was given. 


Supt. Condon says that he alone is entirely responsible for the 
questions, which were prompted by his desire to be of service to 
the children. Several distinct lines of investigation are embodied 
in questions. The subjects of a school savings bank had come 
up, and answers to questions 13, 14, 15, are intended to show 
what the pupils do with their money. Another line of investiga- 
tion refers to the reading habits of the child and its family. 

Another set of questions is intended to throw light on the 
probable demand for school accommodations for children now 
too young toattend school. Other questions were asked in order 
to find out whether pupils are needed to assist in the work at 
home. If this excuse is offered as a reason for absence or tardi- 
ness, a teacher by reference to these statistics, could determine 
whether this excuse is reasonable or not, thereby saving the ser- 
vices of the truant officer, 

Mr. Condon said also that it was understood that no teacher 
was to insist on pupil's answer to any of these questions. 


PSY OMEY DH 





Catarrh is a constitutional disease and requires a constitutional remedy 
like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which purifies the blood. 
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Books. 


A volure of 122 pages entitled The Study and Practice of 
French im School, Part First, by Louise C. Boname*is in- 
tended fcr beginners. The subjects are so chosen that children 
will have an interest in pursuing the study along the lines indi- 
cated, (Louise C. Boname, Philadelphia.) 

The Preceptors Fren-h Reader by Ernest Weekley is one of 
the Preceptors’ Series, a valuabie series published by the Univer- 
sity Cotresp:ndence Co'lege Press. (Hinds & Noble, New York. 
40 cents.) 

It is frequently noticed that those who learn to punctuate by 
rule usually punctuate very badly when they become writers or 
correctors for the press. Every printer and proof-reader knows 
that punctuation is an art that must be learned by practice. 
Rules may be all right in their way, but there needs to be a large 
degree of common sense added. But very few practical men 
have written on this subject. The only complete treatise is that 
written by John Wilson in 1844. Therefore a ‘‘ Journalist,” who 
wrote the book Waéy we Punctuate ; or, Reason vs. Rule in the 
Use of Marks, recently published, rightly deemed that there was 
room for another one. He gives evidence of his practical exper- 
lience on every page. He has shown the why and wherefore of 
the use of marks, Points should be given no place unless there 
is a reason for their use. The writer or proof reader should fre- 
quently ask himself, Why do I put a comma here or a semicolon 
there? If hetries to be guided by ordinary rules he will find 
himself all at sea at times. The author has encouraged the ask- 
ing of just such questions, has shown that it is the thought and 
not grammar that determines the use of points, and that is why 
his book will prove of value to all who desire to learn to punctu- 
ate correctly. ‘ Journalist” has avoided the stock illustrations 
that have been used over and over again in connection with this 
subjeet and has drawn fresh ones from correct literature—news- 
paper, magazine and book. He has thus brought together sev- 
eral hundred short quotations of much interest, independent of 
the purpose they serve as examples of correct ‘or incorrect punc- 
tuation. Teachers will find the book of much help to them in 
presenting this subject in school. (The Lancet Publishing Co., 
‘St. Paul and Minneapolis. $1.00) 

Valuable help in the teaching of sloyd will be found in the book 
on Working Drawings of Models in S loyd, by Gustaf Larsson, 

who stands in the front rank of teachers of this subject. The 
book, which presents a plan of the mechanical drawing of the 
-sloyd models, is based on the fo'lowing educational principles : 
1. The progression of the exercises should be such as to secure 
constant and proportionate development of mind and body. 2. 
Exercises should be so arranged that each model will prepare the 
way for the next, both physically and mentally. 3. Exercises 
should always result in a finished article of use. 4. The propor- 
tions and outlines of the models should be such as to educate 
the zsthetic sense, and the construction simple enough for the 
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child to reproduce the drawing. §. The models should admit of 
a judicious variety of exercises and form. 6. The work should 
be such as to admit of the best hygienic conditions. It should 
be considered a part of the regular school exercises. A large 
number of plates are furnished to show the different objects 
made and the processes reqnired in the making. Then there are 
explanations of working positions and a few general directions 
and in the appendix a course in drawing for use in elementary 
schools. (Published by the Sloyd Training School, Boston, Mass.) 


New York and St. Augustine. 


One thousand miles in less than twenty-eight hours! From winter to 
summer in a day’s luxurious journey! From snow to the tropical palm in 
a day, with the fatigue of traveling having been rendered almost impossi- 
ble by the wonderful management of one of the world’s most progressive 
railroads. {t sounds like an impossibi.ity—a leaf from a fairy tale—-but 
that is what the winter schedule of the Southern Railroad Company 
means. Leave New York at noon to-day, and to-morrow afterncon, at 
440 you step off this superb Limited Pullman Vesttbuled train at St. 
Augustine in a garden of flowers, and within view of the most beautiful 
hotels on this continent. You have seen in that marvelous trip between 
New York and Florida one thousand miles of panoramic sceoery—swiftly, 
shifting, changes of people and climate, As long as you live that trip, 
with its scenes and experience on the finest train this country has yet pro- 
duced, will be indelibly impressed on your memory. 

Unceasing and untiring in its efforts, the Southern Railway, with its am- 
bition to provide absolutely perfect transportation between the North and 
the South, has with its ’96—’97 schedule added another chapter to railroad 
history. Beginning January 18, the Limited, between New York and St. 
Augustine, made up of a dining, sleeping, compartment, library, and ob- 
servation cars, will leave New York daily, except Sunday, at 12.10 noon. 
Having your dinner, you pass through the picturesque mountains and 
valleys of Virginia, over a smooth track, like a magic sprinter, surpassing 
the speed of ocean greyhound and all rival railroads. You are traveling 
over a one thousand mile course, which for straightness has been com- 
pared to an arrow. In the morning you are far down in the wonderful 
Southland, where the cotton grows, and the sight and the smell of the 
pines are delightful to the senses. You have slept well, and you enjoy 
your breakfast. When called for luncheon you are loath to leave the ob- 
servation car. Completing luncheon—presto !—it is 3.30, and you are in 
Jacksonville. One hour later, at 4.40 less than twenty-eight hours in all, 
you are in enchanting St. Augustine, 

And the train! It represents the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Southern 
Railway (Piedmont Air Line), and the Florida Central & Peninsular Rail- 
road. It is beyond comparison with anything that typifies speed on land 
or water; for luxury compare it with the most palatial yacht afloat -a 
combination of mahogany, tapestry, mirrors, silver, fine linen, and cut 
glass, and all the creature comforts money can buy at the close of the nine- 
teenth century. There isa dining car where you find the service and the 
wines as fine as in any New York or St. August'ne hotel. Next there is a 
compartment car for those who desire exclusiveness and unusual space. 
Of perfect design and appoimtments, small parties and families in these 
compartments find the freedom of their homes. For the invalid and the 
tired they are blessings. This car contains seven state-rooms, and they 
can be transformed into one or two suites of private apartments. Each 
end of the car bas an elaborate drawing-room. Again, there isa sleeping- 
car, and it isa model of its kind—large, tastefully, and richly furnished, 
The observation car is quite indispensable, and there is no more popular 
car on the train, for surely no traveler cares to read when he can recline in 
a softly cushioned chair and grow enthusiastic over the wonderful studies 
in landscapes and ebony colored human nature that are his for the looking. 

An additional Pullman Drawing-Room Sleeping Car is attached to the 
New York & Florida Limited, and is operated between New York and Au- 
gusta, making close connection at Trenton, within a few minutes’ ride of 
Aiken. For further particulars address New York office, 271 Broadway, 
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They quickly restore females to complete 
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At fhe End of Your Journey you will find 
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CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch cf dentistry know: 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction « 
insure an artistic success and] rmanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I car 
bow offer reasonable prices as consistent with firs 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W.d. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St. N.Y. 
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Literary Notes, 


The first (January) number of The 
Month: In Literature, Art, and Life has 
made its appearance. It is an illustrated 
“ journal of cultivatioz,” containing poems 
by Thomas Bailey Aldrich and Bliss Car- 
men, prose articles by Frank R. Stockton, 
Dr. W. J. Rolfe, Gerald Stanley Lee, author 
of “ The Shadow Christ,” Locke Richard- 
son, and portraits of Rudyard Kipling, 
Félix Gras, Walter Pater, Richard Harding 
Davis, lan Maclaren reading The Critic, 
the present Lord Tennyson, the explorer 
Nansen, Leo XIII., Prof. Dowden, Coven- 
try Patmore, J. G. Lockhart, J. K Huys- 
mans, Mary Cowden-Clarke, Mabel Osgood 
Wright, Miss Guiney, Helen Keller, and 
others, and criticisms of art, mnsic, and the 
drama. The first thirty pages or so are oc- 
cupied by The Lounger's pungent para- 
graphs. The cover is printed in red and 
black, on buff paper made expressly for the 
purpose. It is edited by Joseph P. Gilder 
and Jeannette L. Gi der, and published by 
—— Co., at 287 Fourth Ave., New 

or 


In the series of Contemporary Essayists 
now appearing from the press of Harper & 
Brothers (though they have not yet form- 
ally so styled it), the third volume will be 
from the pen of Charles Dudley Warner, 
the fourth by Colonel Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, and the fifth, curiously enough, 
by Mark Twaln. Mark Twain as essay- 
ist at first rather excites a feeling of won- 
der; but running over some of his more 
serious work, it will readily appear that he 
is not only an essayist, but a very good one. 
too. Anyhow, his book will speak for itself 
and for him. The sixth volume will be 
from the pen of Prof. Harry Thurston Peck. 
The two already published in this series are 
Mr. Brander Matthews’ Aspects of Fic- 
tion and Mr. Howell’s /mfressions and 
Opinions.— The Bookman. 


A knowledge of literature is essential to 
the scholar, that has been seitled; that it 
is to be studied in the primary and advanced 
schools is assented to by a large number. 
The period has been reached when the 
teacker shall include it in his preparatory 
studies. What is literature? This ques- 
tion is answered in a volume entitled The 
Interpretation of Literature by Prof. W. 
H. Crawshaw, Co'!gate university. Litera- 
ture, he says, is one of the fine arts and as 
stch possesses beauty, ideality, and con- 
creteness ; it is the embodiment of ideal 
beauty in human speech. There must be 
a central theme, a great thought ; there must 
be emotion and this will correspond with 
the central thought ; there must be anjactive 
imaginative element; beauty must be in- 
volved as a result of the three great processes 
thought, feeling, and imagination. The de- 
velopment of this lofty conception makes 
this volume one possessing unusual value. 
Price, $1.00, (The Macmillan Company.) 


Among the recent novels there may be 
mentioned one that has met with consider- 
able favor at the hands of critics. It is 
tiled Zhe Odd Women; the author is 
George Gissing. The style is easy, the 
characters wel] drawn and the theme new 
and unhackneyed. (Macmillan Co) 


The Story of a Dream is a volume of 
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ing druggists everywhere, show 
that the people have an abiding confidence 
in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Great 
Cures proved by the voluntary state- 
ments of thousands of people, 
show that Hood's §Sarsaparilla has great 
Power over disease by purifying, en- 
riching and invigorating the 
blood, upon which health and life depend. 
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Three-Day Tour to Washington. 


Washington at present is the cynosure of all 
eyes ; pot only because it is the Nation's Capital 
and of the interest which atta hes to the deliber- 
ations of Congress, but the brilliant Presidential 
reception on New Year’s Day formally opened 
the season of fashionable festivities, and it has 
now become the great social centre of the coun- 
try. Brilliant minds, waiving for the time the 
cares of government, abaniion themselves to the 
gay whirl of the social world. Receptions, din- 
ners, balls follow each other with bewildering 
rapidity. 

rhe state of the Cuban question, and the possi- 
bihties of Congressional action is also claiming 
attention, and the never-dying interest which at- 
taches to the many departments of the Govern- 
ment is attracting its usual number of visitors. 

The three-day personally conducted tour of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, which leaves 
New York January 21, affords the best opportu- 
nity of visiting the National Capital at this sea- 
son. The party will be under the care and guid- 
ance of an -cuaenieanet tourist agent, and the pro- 
gramme in Washington has been prepared with 
an accurate knowledge of the location and best 
time to visit each of the principal points of in- 
terest. 

Round trip tickets, including railroad trans- 
portation in each direction and accommodations 
at the best Washington hotels. will be sold at the 
following rates: From New York, 14.50; Tren- 
ton, $13 75; Atlantic City, $12.75; Pottsville, 
$14 30; Philadelphia, $11.50; and at proportion- 
ate rates from other points. 

Apply to ticket agents, Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York, or Geo. W. Boyd, Assist- 
ant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia. 
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Cotton Dress Fabrics. 
SPRING, 1897. 
David & John Anderson’s 


CELEBRATED 


Zephyrs and Zephyrines. 
FRERES KOECHLIN’S 


Printed Organdies, 
French Pique, 
New Colorings. 
Printed Nainsooks and Dimities. 


Fancy Cotton Fabrics. 
NOVELTIES. 


Proadooasy C AS 19th ot. 


EW YORK. 





Hawthorne’s Grandfather's Chair, issued 
in the Riverside Literature series, forms an 
admirable stepping-stone to the more for- 
mal text-book study of history. It con- 
tains True Stories from New England His- 
tory, covering the period from 1620 to 1803. 
This book, interesting as a novel, and in- 
structive as a text-book, is deservedly pop- 
ular in schools. It is the book prescribed 
in elementary English for the present year 
by - regents of the University of New 

ork, 


The Mercantile System and its historical 
significance is a book of 95 pages whose 
iilustrations are chiefly drawn from Prussian 
history ; it is the introduction to the Eco- 
nomic Policy of Frederick the Great. The 
author is the leader of the younger histori- 
cal school of German Economists, (Mac- 
millan & Co. Price, 75 cents.) 


A bright little story of children for chil- 
dren, by Elizabeth S. Blakely, bears the title 
Fairy Starlight and the Dolls. The lat- 
ter belong to a little girl named Bianca, 
who is the central character in the story, 
which is full of interesting episodes, Nu- 
merous pretty illustrations are farnished by 
Lucy F. Perkins. (A, C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago.) 


The charming story of domestic life in 
Japan called Méss Cherry-Blossom of 
Tékyo, published last year by the Lippin- 
cott’s has met with wide favor in England, 
where it is now b:ing dramatized. This is 
the third novel recently issued by the same 
house to be placed upon the stage. The 
other two are A Social Highwayman and 
The Sign of the Cross. 


The Redemption of the Brahman is a 
novel by Richard Garber published at the 
price of 25 cents by the Open Court Pub 
lishing Company, Chicago. 


A novel entitled Some Women and a 
Man, price,§0 cents, is published by F. 


Herbert D. Ward, the novelist, has writ- 
ten a new novel, which will be the fiction 
feature of 7 he Ladies’ Home Journal dur- 
ing 1897. It is a humorous story and has 
the unique title of “The Burglar Who 
Moved Paradise.” It is a sequal to Mrs. 
Ward’s “An Old Maid’s Paradise,” the 
husband taking up the pen where Miss 
Phelps bad naturally to put it down when 
she became Mrs. Ward. 


Vol. II., No, 10 of the Lzttle Journeys to 
the Homes of American Authors, is the 
sketch of Longfellow written by George 
William Curtis and published in 1853 in 
Putnam’s “ Homes of American Authors.” 
Mr. Curtis shows a fine appreciation of the 
personal and poetical qualities of our best- 
loved poet. It is of interest to know how 
Longfellow was regarded by a competent 
critic before he had finished his work , in- 
deed before he had published such noted 
works as “ Hiawatha,” “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish,” the translation of Dante, 
etc. (G, P. Putnam’s Sons, § cents.) 


The city of Xenia, O., adopted Free Text- 
Books this last fall. Prof. Cox, superin- 
tendent, went to Tiffin, O., another Free 
Text-Book place, to get information how 
they operated the new plan. The first 
thing Prof. Snyder, superintendent, said, 
was ‘‘ You will want to order at once the 
Ho'den Book Covers and Repairing Mate- 
rial, in order to keep the books in good con- 
dition.” He then went to Springfieid, O., 
and Supt. Boggess made the same remark, 
as both places have found the -“ Holden 
System for Preserving Books ’”’to be a great 
saving in the wear and tear of their text- 
books. So that now every book owned by 
the city of Xenia is covered with the “ Hol- 
den Perfect Book Cover.” 


Malaria and Malarial Fever. 


Any one that has had experience with 
this disease will remember that the head 
symptoms are most distressing, due very 
often to the large quantities of quinine that 
are necessary. There are those who advo- 
cate the treatment of malarial fever without 
quinine, and while we are not in a position 
to argue the question pro or con. we very 
well remember that it ofcen occurred to us 
that the cases treated with Antikamnia in 
connection with quinine recovered more 
rapidly than those treated without Antikam- 
nia. We are certain that the chills were 
less sé¢vere, as was also tlie rise in tempera- 
ture. Five grains every two to three hours 
will usually give relief. 


An Ounce of Prevention 


is cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don’t 
give children narcotics or sedatives. They 
are unnecessary when the infant is properly 
nourished, as it wiil be if brought up on the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


A COUGH SHOULD NOT BE NEGLECTED. 
“ Brown's Bronchial Troches” are a sim- 
ple remedy and give immediate relief. 
Avoid imitations, 


The city of Lockport, N. Y., adopted 
Free Text-Books this last summer, and 
adopted the “ Holden System for Preserv- 
ing Books,” consisting of the Holden Patent 
Book Covers and Repairing Material, man- 
ufactured by the Holden Pat. Book Cover 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 


During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. Wins_ow's Sootuinc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS, It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN,CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA, Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask for * Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 


-- TEAS- 


The reputation of our house requires no 
commendation from us. Established over 
36 years at the same address. All Teas: 
not perfectly satisfactory we will take back, 
exchange and prepay expenses, or refund 
the money. On these conditions you rum 
no risk. Orders of $10.00 and upwards, we 
will allow a complimentary in Tea equal to 
20 per cent. and pay all charges. Special 
terms on large orders. The order may be 
for one kind of Tea or all kinds. It will 
pay you well to get up clubs among your 
friends and neighbors for our Celebrated 
New Crop High Grade Teas. These are 
Special Inducements to Institutions, Board- 
ing Schools, Large Consumers, Club Agents, 
Hotels, etc. Two or three neighbors can 
club together and send for $10.00 worth of 
Teas, and get them at a small advance on 
cost of importation. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Good Oolongs, Mixed, og Young 
Hysons, Gunpowders, Ceylons, Imperials, 
Eng. B’kfasts, Assams, Orange Pekoes, 25, 
80, and 35 cents per Ib. 

Good Family Teas, all kinds, 40 and 50 
cents per lb. 

Fancy Chop Teas, Finest Imported, 60 
to 75 cents per lb. 

Send this “ad” and toc. in stamps and 
we will mail you } lb of any kind of Tea 
you may select. The best imported. Good 
Teas and Coffees, 25c. perlb. We willsend 
5 lbs. of FINE FAMILY TEAS on receipt 
of this “ad” and $2.00. This is a special 
offer. 

Good Green, Roasted, and Ground Cof- 
fees, 18, 20, and 25c, per Ib. 





The Great American Tea Co., 


31 & 33 Vesey Street, 
P. 0. Box 289 New York. 


Six-Day Tour to Old Point Comfort. 
Richmond and Washington. 


On January 28 the second of the present series 
of personally-conducted tours to Old Point Com- 
fort, Richmond, and Washington via the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad will leave New York by speciab 
train. 

Old Point Comfort, besides its delightful cli- 
mate, is rich in historical associations. It has 
long been a fashionable resort and its popularity 
is increasing every year. Its magnificent hotels 
are the marvel of visitors. 

Richmond is the nucleus around which has 
gathered a haloof national history. One of the 
principal cities of the early times, it rose to re- 
markable prominence as the capital of the South- 
erm Confederacy. It contains many historic 
points and monuments to many men famous in 
American history. 

Washington is now attired in its richest and 
most attractive vestments. The social season is 
on and ball succeeds ball in a brilliant maze of 
fashionable etiquette. 

Tickets for this tour, including transportation, 
meals en route in both directions, transfers of 
passengers and baggage, hotel accommodations at 
Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, 
and carriage ride about Richmond—in fact, every 
necessary expense for a period of six days—will 
be sold at rate of $35.00 from New York, Brook- 
lyn, and Newark, $34.00 from Trenton, $33.00 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other stations. 

Tickets will also be sold to Old Point Comfort 
and return direct by regular trains within six days, 
including transportation, luncheon on going trip, 
one and three-fourth days’ board at Old Point, at 
rate of $16.00 from New York, Brooklyn, and 
Newark, $15.00 from Trenton, $14.00 from Phil- 
adelphia, and proportionate rates from other 
stations, 

Apply to ticket agencies, Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York, or Geo. W. Boyd, Assist- 
ant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia. 
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Tennyson Neely, New York city. 


cents a bottle. 
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| CHILDREN'S THIRD 
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Fully Illustrated. Sq. 12mo. Cloth. 260 pages. 


% 


Phelps Ward, Celia Thaxter, Louisa M. Alcott, 
child’s library. 
KK 


Descriptive Circulars mailed free on application. 


Boston. New York. 


Chicago. 








_FUST PUBLISHED | 


By ELLEN M. CYR, | 
Author of the Children’s Primer, The Children’s First Reader, 
The Children’s Second Reader, etc. | 


For Introduction, 50 Cts. 


The plan adopted in Cyr’s Second Reader of making the children 
acquainted with some of our poets is continued in this book. Stories 
from the lives of Lowell, Holmes, and Bryant are introduced. 
large proportion of the prose lessons has been carefully selected from 
such writers as Lucy Larcom, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Elizabeth 


and Julia C. R. Dorr, thus making the book a representative of a 


We cordially invite correspondence, 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


READER | 


A 


| 
Abby Morton Diaz, 
| 
| 














TWO BOOKS IN ARITHMETIC. 


TWO BOOKS IN LANGUAGE AND GRAMM..-. 


SOUTHWORTH'S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 


ORAL AND WRITTEN. 
Book I, For Elementary Grades, Price, 4oc 


First Lessons in Language, - - ‘ 
Elements of Composition and Grammar, - 


The most notable text-books of this decade. 


Book II, For Advanced Grades, Price, 6oc. 


- Price, 36 cents. 
- Price, 60 cents. 


Correspondence requested, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK, 9-11 Kast 16th St., BOSTON, 68 Chauncy &t., 


CHICAGO, 110 Wabash Ave, 








SPEED AND EASE IN OPERATION DEPEND ON TOUCH. 








THAT 


EASY 


me gon 


TOUCH!” 











The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 
SYRACUSE, N. 


Y., U.S. A. 











January 16, 1897 









school-books 


And we send /ree to any applicant our 
“Books Wanted” Catalogue of over 2,000 
school-books, with the prices at which 
a second-hand as well as new 


We pay cash 








desred, we credit consignments on ac- 
count, to be paid by us in other school- 
books from time to time as needed, 


HINDS & NOBLE 
4Cooper Institute New York City 


Mention this ad. 


® 


ECORATE School Rooms and 

Homes, with Gelatino Photo- 

graphs (20 x 30) or Photochroms 
(all sizes). Address : 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 


352 Washington Street, . - - Boston 


CALIFORNIA. 


Personally-Conducted Tour via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


At 8.13 A. M. Wednesday, January 27, a spe- 
cial train of Pullman composite, diving, sleeping, 
compartment, and observation cars will leave the 
handsome Jersey City Depot of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, bouod for San Diego, California, and 
conveying the first of the Penusylvania Railroad 
Company’s personally-conducted tours to the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

This train will be the finest that ever crossed 
the continent and the tour it carries one of the 
most elaborate and complete ever conceived for 
trans-continental and pleasure travel. In charge 
of an affable and experienced tourist agent, as- 
sisted by a highly accomplished chaperon, this 
party, without fear of missing train connections, 
and without any of those petty annoyances inci- 
dent to individual traveling, crosses the Ameri- 
can continent with as much comfort and ease as 
it would spend a week at the Waldorf, stopping, 
too, at St. Louis, Kansas City, Las Vegas, Hot 
Springs, and Santa Fe, and visiting their princi- 
pal pomnts of interest. A bathroom, barber shop, 
and an upright piano will be found on the train, 
and every other convenience and luxury of a first- 
class hostelry 

The great object of this tour is to escape the in- 
salubricus climate of the East and to sojourn for 
a time amid the transcendent beauties of Cali- 
fornia, breathe its invigorating air and bask be- 
neath its matchless sky, A grander attraction 
could not be offered, nor a more perfect method 
of reaching it. 

Five weeks will be allowed in this ‘‘ Paradise 
of the Pacific,” during which tourists will visit 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, ‘‘ Ye Alpine Tavern,” 
Santa Barbara, San Bernardino, Mt. Hamilton, 
and the garden spot of the earth, Del Monte. 

Returning, tourists will stop at Salt Lake City, 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado Springs, Manitou, 
Denver, and Chicago. Two days will be spent 
visiting the famous and sublime freaks of nature 
in the Manitou region. 

Tickets for this tour, including railroad trans- 
poitation, Pullman accommodations (one double 
berth), meals en route, carriage drives, and hotel 
accommodations going and returning, and trans- 
portation in California, will be sold at rate of 
$310.00 from all stations on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad System East of Pittsburg. 

Apply to ticket agents, Tourist Agent at 1196 
Broadway, New York, or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Pailadelphia. 


Parker’s Talks 
on Pedagogics. 


The greatest Educational Book of the 
ume. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 
It will give you new inspiration for next 
year’s work. You can’t afford to let the 
year go by without reading it. 507 pages. 
Handsomely bound. 

Price $1.50; to teachers $1.20; postage 
t2 cents, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
New York and Chicago. 
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